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R. LLOYD GEORGE and Mr. Garvin have 
M left Genoa and at last the Conference is 
really at an end. Virtually it ended several 
weeks ago when the French demonstrated that they 
had the ability as well as the will to sterilise its delibera- 
tions. It has been a fiasco quite without precedent in 
international history. We were never sanguine of its 
prospects, because it seemed to us to lack from its very 
birth that foundation of a common moral or intellectual 
impulse which is indispensable to the success of any 
international meeting; but we did not suppose that 
its record of achievement would be quite so empty as 
it has proved. Its failure is partially covered by the 
agreement for a new conference at The Hague, but it 
is a very thin covering. There is no ground whatever 
at present for supposing that the difficulties which have 
paralysed the Genoa negotiations will be removed or 
even lessened before the Hague meeting. The Hague 
project, indeed, on the face of it is a mere denial of the 
single lesson which Genoa has taught us—namely, that 
an agreement between France and Great Britain on 
Russia or any other subject is for the time being im- 
possible. That lesson need not necessarily be regarded 
aS a permanent addition to our knowledge of the 
European situation, for conditions may change. With 
more honest statesmen on this side of the Channel and 
less infatuated ones on that, Anglo-French co-operation 
might become once more a possibility; but as far as 
the immediate future is concerned the position is 
entirely clear. The policies and personalities of Mr. 
Lloyd George and M. Poincaré are completely incom- 
patible. They are the leaders respectively of the two 
main opposing currents of opinion in Europe. 
* * * 


To say that the Entente is dead is no longer to 








express a wish or an opinion, but merely to state a 

quite obvious fact. It is a fact, however, which we may 

be wise for the present to ignore, provided we are 
careful not to base our calculations regarding the 
political future of Europe on the contrary assumption. 
No one in this country wants an open quarrel with 
France—even with the intransigent France of M. 
Poincaré—and pending its possible conversion into a 
real and practical understanding, the “‘ Entente ” may 
remain a useful convention. But its usefulness will 
depend largely on our ability to forget it and to proceed 
as if it did not exist. We cannot afford another 
humiliation like that of Genoa—which is what we are 
threatened with at The Hague. Even without French 
hostility, the Russians are very difficult people to deal 
with. MM. Lenin and Trotsky may be practical people 
with whom, face to face, it would be possible to treat, 
but their lieutenants exhibit the fundamental stupidity 
of fanatics; and the failure of Genoa is at least as 
much due to the impossibilism of M. Tchitcherin as to 
the impossibilism of M. Poincaré. For the Bolsheviks 
to demand material assistance and enormous credits 
without offering any really effective recognition of the 
rights of private property in Russia is obvious nonsense. 
Probably before the Hague Conference meets they will 
have realised that much, but the dominant fact will 
still be that if the French Government desires no 
agreement there will be no agreement. Almost cer- 
tainly Great Britain will be driven to pursue an inde- 
pendent policy. 

* * 

Some days ago the New York correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian cabled that Mr. Hoover, whose 
importance in the Harding Cabinet is second only to 
that of Mr. Hughes, had completely changed his attitude 
towards Russia. He was now, so it was said, using all 


his influence with the President and Mr. Hughes for 
the recognition of the Soviet Government, having been 
converted by the continuous, and almost unanimous, 
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reports from the American relief workers in Russia. 
If this were accurate, it would be at the present moment 
very nearly the most important personal fact in the 
world. Mr. Hoover, with his extraordinary influence 
and his knowledge of Europe, which his countrymen 
look upon as miraculous, can dictate the Russian 
policy of the United States. But how far he is from 

aving undergone any change of view, or from allowing 
the experiences of the distributors of American relief 
to influence him, may be judged from the speech he 
delivered to the annual meeting of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce in Washington last Monday. 
There had been a change in Russia, he said, but it 
was only a change from communism to “ a cross- breed 
of individualism and milder, but equally unworkable 
forms of Socialism.” He ridiculed the idea that 
American traders had a vast and profitable field of 
enterprise open to them in Russia, and he warned them 
emphatically against making any experiment there 
under present conditions. He saw no promise of 
productivity and no security for foreigners, and until 
the Russians believed wholeheartedly once more in 
the sacredness of private property, the United States 
must “ decline relationship.” We fear that there is no 
doubt about the strength of Mr. Hoover’s obsessions ; 
private even more than public advices from America 
reveal him as the most obstinate of doctrinaire in- 
dividualists and an anti-Bolshevik whose fury might 
stagger even the Duke of Northumberland. 

* * * 


Viscount Grey’s connection with the British Foreign 
Office is a matter of history and is likely to remain so ; 
for of all the possible turns of the wheel of political 
fortune, we can foresee none that would be likely to 
bring him back to his old position. Nevertheless, he 
speaks on foreign affairs with a peculiar authority, and 
we could wish that he would reveal his standpoint in 
relation to the present state of Europe a little more 
clearly than he has done up to the present. The letter 
from him which was read at the Blackpool meeting 
of the National Liberal Federation on Thursday was 
a masterpiece of apparently deliberate ambiguity. We 
understand Mr. Lloyd George’s point of view and we 
understand Lord Derby’s, but we do not in the least 
understand Lord Grey’s. He condemns the Prime 
Minister's manceuvres and quite rightly, as we think, 
attributes the present unfortunate relations existing 
between France and Great Britain mainly to the 
personal distrust which Mr. Lloyd George inspires ; 
but for the rest he writes like a man who considers it 
wise to conceal for the present his own policy. Some 
people assert that he agrees broadly with Lord Derby 
and wishes to promote a definite Anglo-French Alliance. 
It seems to us improbable, but he has not said or 
written anything which would definitely exclude that 
hypothesis. He writes of steps in a wrong direction 
which must be retraced, but he offers scarcely a hint 
as to which steps he considers right and which wrong. 
Foreign politics since the days of Sir Edward Grey 
have become a matter of great interest to a large 
section of the British public. They can no longer be 
dealt with in vague generalities screening an independent 
—— policy. If Viscount Grey proposes to present 
himself once more to the country as an executive 
instrument of its will, he will have to explain his 
views a little more frankly. 

* * * 


The French Budget for 1923 shows an estimated ex- 
penditure (ordinary and extraordinary) of 23,180,000,000 
frances and an estimated revenue of 19,225,000,000 francs. 
The Mark Tapleys are making the best of it by point- 
ing out that these figures are an improvement on 
last year’s; there is a reduction in expenditure of 
1,508,000,000 francs and in revenue of 1,516,000,000. 
The deficit of over 3,900,000,000, as the Finance 


Minister observes, represents the default of Germany. 
Up to the beginning of this year France has raised 
loans for “‘advances in anticipation of reparations pay- 
ments’”’ of no less than 80,000,000,000 francs, and the 
sum of 8,900,000,000 covers the interest on this amount. 
It is not for us to preach fiscal sermons to France, or 
to play the Pharisee about our own tax-paying virtues; 
but we anxiously await the moment when the French 
nation will wake up and face the facts. M. de Lasteyrie, 
in the preamble to his Budget Bill, says that it is 
impossible to impose any more taxation. A great 
many of his countrymen disbelieve him, and we agree 
with them. In any case, he is only piling up future 
difficulties—both economic and political—by continuing 
to dupe the French people with the idea that all that 
is wanted to make the gold milliards roll across the 
Rhine is firmness and ever more firmness. 
* * * 


The defeat of the Government on the question of 
teachers’ salaries was an incident of momentary political 
interest which reflects credit on no one. For our part 
we welcome the result of the division with the greatest 
satisfaction ; for even if it were true that the teachers 
in State schools are overpaid it would not be a fact 
which we could deplore. We should be inclined rather 
to suggest that the nation which most grossly pampers 
its teachers is the wisest of nations. But the incident 
has another aspect which is not so pleasant. The vote 
was quite evidently the result of intensive “ lobbying ” 
and was in no sense an honest vote. It reflects in the 
main not the commonsense of the House of Commons, 
but its “hard-faced”’ appreciation of the electoral 
influence of the teachers’ organisations. That influence 
is in itself perhaps a matter on which we may con- 
— both the teachers and the country ; but it is 

ifficult to dismiss the feeling that this particular 
success would have been a much greater success if it 
had implied any real appreciation of the importance 
and the deserts of the teaching profession. 
* 7 . 


Negotiations have been reopened in the engineering 
dispute, and it is being confidently asserted that a 
settlement will be reached. The employers are said to 
have presented a fresh set of proposals, differing in 
certain important particulars from the old, and recog- 
nising to some extent the right to prior consultation 
in respect of workshop changes. It does not appear 
that this right is made absolute, or that the employers 
agree to preserve the status quo while discussions are in 
progress ; but the draft presented to the Unions is still 
only of a preliminary character, and there is hope that 
at least an agreed basis for detailed negotiations may 
be arrived at. It is, indeed, high time for a settlement. 
The Unions are feeling very keenly the strain of the 
protracted dispute; but there is er no sign 
of a disposition among their members to accept the 
employers’ offer to break away. On the other side, 
there have been growing dissensions among the em- 
ployers, and the more moderate section seems to have 
begun at last to assert itself. A satisfactory or per- 
manent settlement is hardly to be expected in the 
existing circumstances, and probably the Unions will 
be ready to make concessions which they would not 
make under normal economic conditions. The em- 
ployers, on the other hand, having definitely failed to 
stampede the Unions into a complete surrender, may 
well be content to get out of the dispute with the smaller 
positive concessions which the depression enables them 
to secure. Agreement on a basis for negotiation will 
not be the end of the dispute; for there are many 
vexed quéstions still to be dealt with. Indeed, only 
when a formula has been found in connection with the 
unreal issue of “ managerial functions” will the real 
issues—wages and conditions of employment—begin 
clearly to emerge. 
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An attack by the railway companies on the standard 
wage-rates of railway workers seems to be developing. 
It is known that the employers’ associations in other 
industries, which have been pressing the railways to 
reduce their charges, have strongly urged the further 
reduction of railway wages as a means to this end, 
and have suggested that workers in other industries 
would be sympathetic to the reduction. Railway 
wages, it is urged, measured by pre-war standards, 
now show a higher average rate of increase than wages 
in any other staple industry, and therefore railway 
wages must come down. But, before this argument 
is taken as conclusive, it is necessary to point out two 
facts. In the first place, the railway Unions are not 
only working at present under a sliding scale based on 
the cost of living, but have already agreed that the 
reductions automatically enforced under the scale shall 
be doubled until the whole of the special advances 
conceded in 1920 have been wiped off. In the second 
place, railway wages before the war were admittedly 
at a sweated rate; and the standard minimum rates 
fixed under the 1919 Agreement were put at the figures 
of which complaint is now made, not in order to com- 
pensate for the increase in the cost of living, but 
explicitly in order to raise the pre-war wages to a 
standard more in keeping with those of other industries. 
These minimum or “ stop” rates, below which reduc- 
tions under the sliding scale cannot be enforced, are 
now the subject of attack ; but it will take very strong 
arguments to convince the public that this fundamental 
principle of the 1919 settlement, embodied in the 
agreement after the fullest possible discussion, should 
now be done away with. The railway service must 
not again be reduced to the status of a sweated trade. 

* * * 


The master cotton spinners, having dramatically 
issued to their employees notice of a general lock-out 
in consequence of a purely local dispute, have now 
consented to open negotiations with the Spinners’ 
Amalgamation. There is often a considerable element 
of bluff in the threatened strikes and lock-outs in the 
cotton industry; and we hope that, as on so many 
occasions in the past, the difference will be settled 
without a stoppage of the mills. There appears to be 
some reluctance on the employers’ side actually to 
= to the extreme measures threatened, and the 

nion is openly anxious to come to terms. A curious 
feature of the dispute is the letter addressed to the 
Union by the auieem, in which the Union executive 
was asked whether it proposed to extend its support 
to the local association which authorised the two small 
strikes out of which the dispute arose. The Union in 
reply questioned the employers’ right to put the question, 
pointing out that they neither had addressed, nor 
would address, any similar question to the Employers’ 
Federation in connection with any local dispute. The 
reply appears to us sound enough. Employers’ associa- 
tions often maintain central funds for the assistance 
of any firm which may become involved in a dispute ; 
but they would strongly resent any enquiry by the 
Unions as to their intentions in the disposal of such 
funds. The Unions have a corresponding right to 
refuse to answer questions as to their relations with 
their local associations. The conduct of the cotton 
employers on the present occasion has not so far shown 
the conciliatory temper which has caused their industry 
to be regarded as a model so far as methods of negotia- 
tion are concerned. It is to be hoped, now that dis- 
cussions have been opened, that there will be an improve- 
ment in this respect. 

* * * 


An Irish Correspondent writes : The second attempt 
of the Dail Peace Committee has fared no better than 
the first. After a week of prolonged discussions the 
Conference has ended practically where it began. 





Whatever one may think of the wisdom of Dail Eireann 
in remitting the question of a settlement to a body of 
men who had already failed to find any point upon 
which agreement was possible, it was sound strategy 
on the part of the Treaty-ites to consent to a con- 
tinuance of the negotiations. They have made it clear 
to the country that, while they are prepared to make 
heavy sacrifices for unity, their opponents decline to 
abate a jot or tittle of their claims even at the urgent 
appeal of I.R.A. leaders who have all along opposed 
the Treaty, but who refuse to push their opposition to 
the length of using armed force to impose the will of 
a minority upon a majority. The best comment on 
the Die-hard attitude is the naive admission of Mr. 
H. Boland that, while his party are desirous of availing 
themselves of all the advantages of the Treaty, they 
must reject any arrangement which committed the 
ae: to acceptance of the Treaty as a settlement. 

epublicans may believe it is possible to have their 
cake and eat it too, but the average Irishman assuredly 
does not. His fear is, as the Bishop of Killaloe puts 
it, that the struggle precipitated by Mr. De Valera 
and his friends may leave him in the long run without 
either the Treaty or the Republic. The last excuse 
for evading an election has gone by the board. Leaders 
have proved unable to settle their differences by arrange- 
ment; Dail Eireann has failed; the Ard Fheis has 
failed; the mediation of the Army chiefs has been 
equally unsuccessful. Nothing remains but the appeal 
to the people; and those who oppose that appeal can 
no longer pretend that their action is inspired by any 
nobler motive than a readiness to stereotype the existing 
reign of anarchy in the hope of saving a discredited 
political party from the defeat which awaits it at the 
polls. 


* * * 


It is ominous that on the eve of the breakdown of 
the peace negotiations Mr. De Valera’s organisation 
should have placarded Dublin with extracts from an 
American paper, designed to show that Great Britain 
has taken advantage of the situation created by the 
Treaty to incite Orange mobs to massacre unoffending 
Catholics. Mr. De Valera made the same insinuation 
about the second Craig-Collins agreement which he 
and his military associates join in repudiating. A 
continuance of trouble in the North is essential to the 
plans of the Republican Die-hards, and the fear is 
growing that the real attack on the Treaty may take 
the shape of a fierce offensive in the border districts 
and in the back streets of Belfast. If this insensate 
policy should be adopted, it will be in open defiance 
of Belfast Sinn Feiners, who during the last few days 
have passed a strong resolution pre Bend that the way 
to peace in the Six Counties is to establish peace in 
the rest of Ireland by substituting popular control for 
militarist tyranny. Ulster Catholics are unpatriotic 
enough to object to being butchered in order to furnish 
Mr. De Valera with arguments or to prop up the tottering 
ascendancy of Mr. Rory O’Connor and his braves. Sir 
James Craig’s references in his speech at the opening 
of the Northern Parliament on Tuesday to “ the terrible 
times which may be before us” indicate that his 
Government takes a very serious view of the situation. 
The Ulster Premier insists that, in spite of the friction 
which has developed, he stands by the London agree- 
ment and is prepared to honour his obligations under 
it. If this be so there is obviously no real ground of 
difference between the Northern Government and 
Ulster Sinn Feiners and Nationalists, who also accept 
the pact. Yet, instead of coming together like reason- 
able men, the tendency to drift apart persists. Already 
the expense of policing the Six Counties is double that 
for all Ireland in pre-war days, and Sir James Craig 
does not deny that next year it may run as high as 
£5,000,000. Still he hesitates to take the first step 
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towards a working arrangement with the Catholic 
minority, which on its part, while dreading the prospect 
of being hustled into war against its will by Southern 
militarists, is apparently unable to evolve any practical 
solution. Our extremists make a virtue of their 
a but spirituality in their sense seems to be 
the negation of statesmanship, or even of common 


sense. 
* * * 


PouiticAL CORRESPONDENT writes:—After the Govern- 
ment’s defeat the other night, two of the Opposition 
leaders (one of the Liberal, the other of the Labour wing) 

were asked their opinion of its probable effect on the general 
outlook. “ It will bring the Coalition together,” predicted the 
first. ‘* It will bring the Coalition down,” predicted the other. 
Personally, I think the truth lies between the two, or rather with 
both. Already the effect has been to cause a spasmodic rally in 
support of the Government, but that was bound to happen, and, 
judging from past experience, it is equally bound to pass. On 
the other hand, the wound remains, and the Fisher-must-go 
confederacy need scarcely trouble to administer the grace-stroke. 
Their task is virtually accomplished. 
* * * 

If, however, Mr. Fisher goes, whether immediately or after a 
decorous interval, his departure might easily give the signal 
for a general break-up of the Coalition. Even before this incident. 
occurred to take the gloss off Genoa, as the scoffers put it, resig- 
nation rather than dissolution was the course mapped out for 
the Prime Minister by not unfriendly students of his psychology, 
and here, whenever he may care to select it, is his pretext ready- 
made—though, to be sure, any pretext might serve. By resign- 
ing, yet continuing his support to a Chamberlain Government in 
carrying through his Irish policy, Mr. Lloyd George would be in 
a position at once to redeem his pledge on Ireland and to lay his 
plans for a General Election at leisure. While he remains head 
of a Coalition Government, it must be remembered, despite the 
depth of his campaigning purse, he is precluded from putting up 
a Lloyd George candidate for any seat now held by a Unionist. 
Out of office, he need be under no such tantalising restriction. 

* * * 

Meanwhile, by way of covering up his Genoa failure, so his 
advance agents suggest, it is the intention of the Prime Minister 
to stump the country as an anti-Gallican. Probably the sug- 
gestion reflects a passing phase of the Lloyd Georgian mood, 
but I doubt whether the impulse will survive an hour’s contact 
with the present temper of the Cabinet, to say nothing of the 
yet more stubborn aloofness of a growing section of the Conser- 
vative Members. So far as the latter are concerned, I should 
say that, while willing to acknowledge the resource and tenacity 
displayed by the Prime Minister in his recent vicissitudes, they 
have no desire to see the exhibition repeated, whether with one 
set of diplomatic rivals or another. From this estimate I, of 
course, exclude the usual Jingoistic minority, who will probably 
never forgive Mr. Lloyd George for his insensitiveness to the 


R hobi . 
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From some points of view it may be doubted whether the 
Cabinet altogether relish the prospect of the Prime Minister's 
return. Thanks to his absence, they have been enabled to delay 
action both on fabric gloves and Second Chamber reform— 
questions which, though they might appear to have no sort of 
mutual relation, nevertheless have so much in common that 
either might yet complete the Coalition’s downfall. I remember 
writing some months ago that Governments as well as Oppo- 
sitions appreciate the uses of obstruction, and that we should 
probably see the art employed, more or less furtively, to baulk 
Sir George Younger’s demand for the out-and-out repeal of the 
Parliament Act. Here, I believe, lies the clue to much that 
might otherwise seem mystifying in the leisurely pace at which 
the sessional programme is moving on. 

* * * 

Whether the delay in proceeding with the second reading of 
the Finance Bill is part of the spinning-out process I cannot 
say, but it might well be. As the last important business to be 
taken before the Whitsuntide adjournment, the second reading 
of the Bill will still leave the Committee stage in reserve after 
the recess is over as a convenient stopgap in case of need. I hear 


it suggested that the drafting of the Bill is causing more trouble 
than usual, which would seem to give colour to a current rumour 
that Sir Robert Horne, taking up Mr. Baldwin’s recent warning 
to Spain, is contemplating some move in the direction of a con- 
tingent retaliatory tariff. 


THE USES OF ATROCITY 


HE House of Commons and the country have 
been deeply moved by a new tale of Turkish 
atrocity. Reports from Constantinople con- 

firm the rumours of gross brutalities committed on 
the Greeks in the Trebizond area. Great gangs of 
men, women and children have been hounded from their 
villages, and driven southwards and eastwards—some 
of them to be conscripted in Turkish labour battalions, 
others to be exterminated by hunger, thirst, typhus 
and cold on the roads or in the mountains. No doubt 
the accounts given by some of the eye-witnesses are 
highly coloured, and the total of the horror is certain 
to be exaggerated, as are all the horrors of the Near 
East. Nevertheless, more remains, we fear, than an 
apologist for Angora can explain away with any chance 
of being believed, and the British Government are 
clearly bound to make this episode the occasion of a 
grave warning to the Turks. But it seems that a 
grave warning needs to be addressed also to the British 
Government and to a certain section of British opinion. 

We have no fault to find with what the Government 
have so far done in the matter. Lord Curzon has asked 
France, Italy and the United States to act in concert 
with us in sending “ carefully-selected officers to 
Trebizond, or whatever Black Sea port may be most 
suitable for the purpose, with a view to proceeding to 
such places in the interior as may best enable them 
to conduct the necessary investigation.” That is very 
well; it is desirable that we should know all the facts, 
and it is possible that, if the four Great Powers can be 
got to co-operate in this way, their representatives may 
exercise a salutary restraint on the ardour of the 
Turks. We would add, incidentally, that Lord Curzon 
ought also, as Lord Robert Cecil suggested, to send 
similar officers to the Smyrna districts, where it is only 
too likely that reprisals will be made by the Greeks 
upon the Turks. But, if we can approve what Lord 
Curzon has done, we feel very serious misgivings about 
some of the things he has said. Should the Angora 
Government refuse permission for the Allied officers 
to go to Trebizond, he declares, then “‘ His Majesty’s 
Government will have to reconsider their entire attitude 
towards peace proposals.” And certain organs of the 
Press are busily engaged in dotting his i’s and crossing 
his t’s. The old hymn of hate against the Turkish 
butcher is swelling forth, and Greece is again cried up 
as the saviour of humanity; we are told that, if the 
ruffians of Angora cannot be brought to book in any 
other way, they must be blockaded on the coasts and 
bombarded by the Greek armies equipped with every 
support that we can give them. What is to be said 
of all this? It seems to us that the answer is perfectly 
plain. It is a proposal inspired by passion—a generous 
passion in some cases, a passion whose generosity is 
tempered with rancour and prejudice in others, and 
it is a dangerous and a futile proposal. The Turks 
are doing an evil thing in using atrocities as a method 
of government; we shall be doing a mad thing in 
making their atrocities the basis of our policy in the 
Near East. A statesman’s heart, as Napoleon observed, 
should be in his head. We have had some experience 
in connection with Russia of what may happen when 
our statesmen’s hearts are in their bile. Let us see 
that the experience is not repeated in the case of 
Turkey. 

The task with which we are confronted, and which 
we have been bungling for three years, is to make a real 
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ace in the Near East. But how, it is objected, can 
we look for a real peace when the Turks are committing 
these outrages? How, we reply, can you look for 
anything else but outrages while you refuse to make 
peace ? It is, of course, a verbal exaggeration to say 
that we have refused to make peace with Turkey, 
but it is in fact the damning truth. The cynical 
pretence of the negotiations at Paris in 1919, the later 
proceedings at San Remo, when Mr. Lloyd George 
founded the Greek Empire for his friend M. Venizelos, 
the intolerable conditions of the Treaty of Sévres, the 
seizure of Smyrna, the letting loose of the Greek armies 
in Anatolia, the ceaseless bickerings of the Powers— 
all these things, illuminated from time to time by 
Lord Curzon’s oratory, make a very pretty picture of 
peace efforts! Foolish or intractable as the Turks 
may have been, the Allied politicians have been worse, 
and they bear the larger part of the responsibility 
for the state of Asia Minor to-day and—we say it 
deliberately —for the brutalities to which all the 
wretched minorities are being subjected. The Turks 
have continued, as of old, to massacre Armenians. 
The Western Powers could have prevented it. Three 
years ago Armenia was at Paris, waiting to become 
by the grace of Europe and America an independent 
State. It was in the days when mandates under the 
Covenant of the League of Nations were supposed 
to mean something beyond oil or nitrates or black 
troops or strategic bases for the mandatory Powers. 
The “ Armenian mandate” was hawked about, but 
the European States found their hands full, and 
America preferred to keep hers empty. The Supreme 
Council offered the thing to the League, knowing very 
well the League could not take it, and a band of 
American bishops soothed their consciences before the 
world by urging Britain to do her duty. Meantime, 
the Turks continued their pleasantries, while the 
Allied Governments, in the words of Mr. Chamberlain, 
“repeatedly warned them that they were adversely 
affecting Allied public opinion and Allied policy” ! 
That, in a nutshell, is what we have done for the 
Armenian minority. 


And what of the Greek minority? For their 
sufferings we are even more directly to blame. The 
recent treatment of the Ottoman Greeks by the Turks 
is mainly, if not entirely, a retaliation for the recent 
treatment of Turks in Asia and in Thrace by the 
Greeks. From the moment, three years ago, when the 
Greeks were allowed by the Allies to establish them- 
selves in Smyrna, down to the present day, they 
have wreaked their hatred on defenceless Turks— 
peasants, shopkeepers and notables, men, women and 
children—by methods of savagery. Professor Arnold 
Toynbee, who went out to Asia Minor in a spirit of 
friendliness to the Greeks, was appalled by what he 
saw—burnings of houses and mosques and _ villages, 
lootings and massacres and deportations. An Inter- 
Allied Commission and the Geneva International Red 
Cross have confirmed him and other witnesses. We 
do not refer to these atrocities of the Greeks in order to 
condone those of the Turks ; we feel an equal abhorrence 
of the conduct of both sides. We refer to them for 
the purpose of making clear what is the position of the 
Allied Governments and what our policy ought to be. 
Our policy was supposed, till the other day, to be the 
conciliation of Turkey ; but now, in the light of the 
Trebizond massacres, that policy ought to be “ revised,”’ 
say the Turcophobes. ‘“ Revision,” presumably, means 
back to 1920-21—a fresh attempt at the coercion of 





Turkey,”and ‘a fresh mandate to Greece to police and 
exploit the relics of the Ottoman Empire. We repeat 
that this proposal is futile. In the first place, supposing 
that there were any hope of its being successful, it would 
not achieve its ostensible object—the prevention of 
atrocities. It might, indeed, save some Christians 
from being maltreated by Moslems. But would it 
save the Moslems from being maltreated by the 
Christians? The Greeks may not have succeeded, 
owing to lack of opportunity or time, in making such 
a big bag of victims as have the Turks, but they 
have done their abominable best, and no _ one, 
save the most infatuated Philhellene or a_ senti- 
mentalist who is ignorant of the races of the Near East, 
will expect the leopard to change his spots in the 
middle of the Anatolian jungle. In the second place, 
however loudly the hotheads in Athens and their 
friends in London may clamour for it, the policy of 
coercing Turkey is hopeless. It is astonishing that 
intelligent men, with the events of the last eighteen 
months before their eyes, should be harking back to 
the old illusions. The Greeks will be beaten again, 
as they were last year, if they renew their fight 
with the Kemalist forces, and we do not think they 
will find themselves very greatly strengthened by any 
*““ material support’ from the Powers, for the Powers 
are in no case and in no mood to give them either money 
or men. Neither France nor Italy wants to coerce 
Turkey, and Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Curzon, though 
they may want to do it, have learned by this time 
that they cannot. The most that they can do is to 
irritate the Turks afresh, to sacrifice more of their 
Greek dupes and to provoke more atrocities. 

There is, in fact, only one way to deal with Turkey, 
and that is to make peace with her with the least 
possible delay. We are under no romantic illusions 
about the Turks. A settlement which tears up the 
Treaty of Sévres, restores Smyrna to them and brings 
them into the League of Nations, will not suddenly 
turn them into loving fathers of their Christian subjects. 
But it will at least go far to remove their desire to 
spill their Christian subjects’ blood, and it will entirely 
remove any excuse for spilling it. It will also give us 
what we want—the chance of protecting the minorities 
by some less disastrous method than threats and cant. 


THE IRISH MUDDLE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND]. 


ITH rival armies confronting one another in 

V V Dublin, and regulars and irregulars fighting noisy, 
if practically bloodless battles in the country, it is 

inevitable that attention should be concentrated on the 
military issue to the exclusion of all other problems. 
Nothing effective, I admit, can be done until the question is 
settled, whether a minority of the army is to rule both the 
army and the people. Even if an agreement should be 
concluded between the two sections of the I.R.A.—I am 
writing before the Dail Committee has submitted its second 
report—a good deal depends upon the terms of that agree- 
ment. The mere cessation of hostilities, however great a 
political advantage, would not in itself remove the worst of 
the evils from which the country is suffering. Nor is it 
certain that, if Mr. Rory O’Connor condescended to co- 
operate with the Provisional Government in repressing 
outrages {and punishing disorder, the most drastic 


action on the part of the united forces would free the Irish 
people from the economic consequences of the upheaval of 
the last few months. 

Ministerial reports submitted to the Dail last week show 
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that conditions in Southern Ireland are rapidly justifying 
Sir Henry Wilson’s phrase, “a welter of chaos and crime.” 
It is impossible to believe that Mr. de Valera and his 
colleagues did not foresee what would happen when they 
preached rebellion against the authority of the Provisional 
Government as a patriotic duty. They could not have 
forgotten the crisis produced in the Western counties in the 
spring of 1920 by the success of Sinn Fein’s attempt to 
paralyse the British“ administrative machine. A memor- 
andum presented to Dail Eireann in August, 1921, by Mr. 
de Valera’s Minister of Agriculture sums up the situation 
in a few lines : 

The majority of the people, though they drank deeply of the 
draught of freedom, kept their heads, but in the West they were 
hungry—hungry for land—and easily intoxicated with the wine, 
which they drank to the dregs ; they confused license with liberty ; 
they knew the British forces were powerless to restrain them ; they 
hoped, and perhaps thought, that their own Government would 
condone confiscation in order to right the confiscations of other days, 
and that, even if it objected, it, too, would be powerless to touch 
them till they had gained their ends. 

In those days the unity of the I.R.A. enabled order to be 
restored. Though Dail Eireann managed to prevent 
agrarian outrages, it did not eliminate the causes which 
provoke them, and in the last two years the number of 
landless men and uneconomic smallholders has increased 
instead of diminishing. The revolt preached by Mr. de 
Valera was followed by the Army split.} This, in its turn, 
led to the collapse of the Republican police, whose exertions 
had kept agrarianism in check. These police, most of whom 
are soldiers detailed for constabulary duties, have taken 
sides with their respective armies, and even when they still 
continue to act nominally as policemen it is easy to 
repudiate their authority on the ground that they are no 
longer servants of the nation, but agents of a party. 

In England there seems to be a belief that the land war 
is an attempt to expropriate Protestants. I do not deny 
that plenty of evidence can be found to confirm this view. 
But the Irish Times, the organ of the Southern Protestants, 
rightly repudiates the theory of a jehad which finds such 
favour with Lord Carson and the Morning Post. ‘‘ They 
are not,” it says of its co-religionists, “‘ the victims of any 
religious persecution. They have been the first, because 
the easiest, targets of the passions of greed and violence 
that are now devastating the land. The Roman Catholic 
farmer has not less to fear than the Protestant farmer. 
Traders of all creeds suffer equally from the lawless- 
ness which robs banks and trains, paralyses business, 
and drives capital out of the country.” Not only are 
Catholic farmers likely to suffer, but they have already been 
hard hit by the prevailing anarchy. They are the chief 
victims of the wholesale cattle driving in Clare, and the 
campaign to seize houses built by the Congested District 
Board is directed wholly against Catholic occupiers. In 
the main the 1920 agitation was due, as Dail Eireann at the 
time admitted, to “ perfectly legitimate land hunger.” The 
worst feature of the new upheaval is that attempts at 
confiscation are no longer confined to districts where the 
community has a real grievance. Political confusion is 
everywhere being exploited by men who feel themselves 
strong enough to take advantage of a weaker neighbour. 
The orthodox method of procedure is to claim a farm on 
the ground that some member of one’s family was evicted 
from it thirty, fifty or even seventy years ago. It does not 
matter how many times the land may have been bought and 
sold in the interval or how good is the title of the present 
occupier; provided one can raise a sufficiently strong 
faction to deal with the existing tenant and his friends, there 
is little fear of intervention by any legally constituted 
authority. 

It is something to the good that at last the I.R.A., both 
regulars and irregulars, have felt it necessary to issue 
proclamations threatening stern action against cattle- 
driving and confiscation. Unfortunately, action has not 
yet been taken, and the grabbers are harder at it than ever. 


Slackness in dealing with offences of this kind has the worst 
possible effect in a country like Ireland, where there are few 
families whe do not cherish the tradition of lands rightfully 
theirs, of which their ancestors were deprived by force. 
It is not uncommon to find evicted farms handed down by 
will from father to son in the belief that by some miracle 
restitution would be made. A good many people see at 
last an opportunity of making the miracle come true by the 
aid of automatics and shot-guns. While men who lack 
farms are preparing to acquire them by the right of the 
strong hand, others who hold land are taking advantage of 
Mr. de Valera’s teaching by refusing to pay either landlords 
or the State. One of the most omineus developments is the 
drop of £150,000 since December in the instalments of 
annuities under the Land Purchase Acts. This deficit 
means that all hopes of extending land purchase must be 
hung up, and in addition it promises to cripple the national 
credit by making it impossible to borrow money at reason- 
able rates for urgent schemes of social reform. 

Meanwhile land is falling out of cultivation. Men cannot 
be expected to sow if they have no certainty that they will 
be permitted to reap; and the shortage in potatoes, added 
to the fact that the senseless Belfast boycott prevents the 
transfer of supplies from the ample stocks in the Six Counties, 
is causing men, who are by no means alarmists, to predict 
a ruinous shortage in the poorest Southern areas before the 
new crop is available. The fact that agricultural wages are 
maintained at a rate of from 5s.'to 10s. a week higher than 
the British average has also had its effect in leading farmers 
to reduce tillage to a minimum. In other days the small 
man could rely on the assistance of his sons. To-day, his 
sons, as a rule, find it more profitable to take service at £3 
or £3 10s. a week in one of the two sections of the I.R.A., 
and not a few of them do still better by joining with labourers 
out of work to levy blackmail as armed freebooters. 

Conditions in some of the Southern counties are rapidly 
approaching those which existed in the Scottish Highlands 
in the eighteenth century. Armed caterans raid banks, 
clear out the tills of post-offices, commandeer the stocks of 
shopkeepers, demand levies from farmers and if met with 
a refusal drive off cattle, which they sell elsewhere at a third 
of their value. It used to be said that the ambition of an 
Irish peasant was to have one son a priest and another a 
policeman. To be a raider is now a better-paying and more 
enviable occupation, and boys take to it as to a legitimate 
profession. A caddy on a Dublin links was urged by a 
golfer the other day not to waste his time in a blind alley 
occupation. “Sure I’d get out of it to-morrow, sir,” was 
the reply, “ only I can’t get a revolver till I’m sixteen.” It 
is common to distinguish between those who rob purely on 
their own account and those who rob in the name of the 
Army Executive. There may be a distinction, but I fail 
to see how it is possible to blame out-of-works, who do not 
know where the next meal is to come from, from taking to 
highway robbery, when they see Mr. Rory O’Connor and his 
lieutenants, fresh from raiding banks to the tune of £100,000, 
dashing up to the Mansion House in stolen motor cars to 
take part in high political conferences. Rory of the Hills, 
the incarnation of the Irish rapparee, materialises to-day, in 
the words of a Dublin wit, as Rory of the Tills. 

The merchant and manufacturer have fared even worse 
than the farmer. It was the cherished belief of Sinn Fein 
that Irish industrial enterprise was handicapped only by 
English political policy, which, as in the days of Pitt, was 
the obedient servant of English trade jealousy. Political 
policy is now in Irish hands, yet the first result of the transfer 
has been to enable a section of Republicans to deal as heavy 
a blow at Irish prosperity as the worst enemies of this 
country could desire. Mr. McGarry bluntly told the Dail 
that no man would start a factory or even buy a motor-car 
because he did net know at what moment brigands would 
come along and steal it. Shopkeepers, who are at the mercy 
of armed bands, naturally decline to lay in stocks; and 
railway companies, whose trains are systematically rifled, 
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refuse to accept any liability for the care or delivery of 

The Irish Commercial Travellers’ Federation an- 
nounces that definite instructions have been received by its 
members from their firms that, unless order is restored 
without delay, not only will credit be completely restricted, 
but a total cessation of trade will follow. 

These complications naturally prevent any reduction in 
the cost of living, and the workers, just as naturally, insist 
that till the cost falls wage cuts will not be permitted. For 
the first time workers are in a position to enforce their will. 
Dock labourers in Irish ports are receiving wages which 
run from 25s. to 80s. a week above the average in Great 
Britain; bakers in Dublin earn 94s. as against 60s. in 
London; in the building trades the Irish worker has the 
advantage by 8s. to 10s. a week; and whereas in London 
the engineering rate is 77s. 6d., in Cork it is 94s., the highest 
rate paid in the Three Kingdoms for the last two years. 
Firms like that of Henry Ford in Cork are able by skilled 
management and good organisation to keep wages, as well 
as profits, at a high level. But the ordinary Irish manu- 
facturer is woefully incapable of getting the most out of his 
workers or out of his capital. In the past his remedy in 
times of depression was to cut wages tothe bone. Deprived 
of this expedient, he drifts helplessly to bankruptcy or in 
despair oe down his works. At this stage the workers 
nowadays take a hand in the game on their own account by 
hoisting the Red Flag over the factory and running it on 
Soviet lines. So far their experiments in this direction have 
led only to speedy collapse and to the ruin of the industry. 
Undeterred by previous failures they seized last week the 
proprietary creameries of Messrs. Cleeve in Limerick, 
Tipperary and North Cork, all areas in which the armed 
forces repudiate the authority of the Provisional Government. 
Apparently the “ General Council of Action for Munster ” 
has no fears that its operations will be hampered by any of 
the parties which are contending for political supremacy in 
Ireland, but no one expects for a moment that the new 
departure will have any other result than to complete the 
wreck of an industry which under scientific control might 
have achieved great things. 

The prevailing chaos, as the Dail Eireann Minister of 
Trade insisted the other day, “‘ makes any sort of economic 
progress or economic stability utterly impossible ” ; and the 
fact that the anti-Treatyites, so far from assisting to restore 
stability, violently oppose every measure that aims at 
re-establishing normal conditions, while it throws an 
illuminating light on their professions of patriotism, is the 
best proof that they no longer entertain the faintest hope of 
the success of their political policy. 


THE POSITION OF BRITISH 
SOCIALISM 

T the end of forty years of continuous agitation 

the British Socialist movement has all the 
appearance of failure. The largest and most 
important of the Socialist Societies, the Independent 
Labour Party, has lately been discussing the question 
of whether its work is not over. It has decided, of course, 
that it ought to go on, and that ever-enlarging spheres 
of influence are opening up before it; but it is significant 
that the question should have been seriously raised. 
When the British Socialist movement revived in the 
‘eighties, after the long sleep which followed the break-up 
of J Chartism, there was, of course, no Labour Party in 
existence. The Trade Unions were peacefully slumbering 
and had done nothing of note since the struggles of the 
early ‘seventies. Not only had the earlier movement for 
working-class political representation subsided, but no 
attempt was being made to bring the majority of the 
wage-earners within the ranks of the Trade Unions. The 








Co-operative movement was steadily expanding, but that 
was almost the only sign of life. 

The early Socialists changed all that. A decade of 
agitation, carried on by a small band of enthusiasts 
organised in the Social Democratic Federation, the 
Socialist League and a number of local bodies, trans- 
formed the whole tone and temper of Trade Unionism 
and made the movement for Labour representation once 
more a reality. The great Dock Strike of 1889 signalised 
the industrial development, and the foundation of the 
I.L.P. a few years later brought Socialism into existence 
as an effective propagandist force in the political sphere. 
The mantle of Socialism passed from the S.D.F. to the 
new leaders of the I.L.P.; and these, with the aid of the 
Fabians, set out to convert the mass of the Labour move- 
ment to the idea of Socialism and to the need for political 
action on evolutionary and Socialist lines. 

The I.L.P. and the Fabians created the Labour Party, 
and gave it, in opposition to the wishes of the older leaders 
of the Trade Unions, a semi-Socialist programme. But, 
in drawing the Trade Unions, half against their will, into 
politics, the Socialists essentially changed, if they did not 
undermine, the position of their own movement. The 
I.L.P. ceased to be a party, and became merely a small 
Socialist group within a party which was very imperfectly 
converted to their views. For a time the dog consented 
to let the tail wag it. The newly created Labour Party 
could not, in a moment, develop a consciousness of its 
own; it was content, with some watering down, to accept 
the I.L.P. policy and follow the I.L.P. leadership. But 
this situation could not last indefinitely. It was already 
threatened before the war, and the revision of the Labour 
Party constitution in 1918 brought it decisively to an end. 
The Labour Party set out to do its own thinking, and 
to make its own appeal to all sections of the electorate. 
The process is not yet complete, and the I.L.P. still wields 
an influence in the Party, especially in the constituencies, 
quite out of proportion to its numbers. But the change 
is none the less decisive, and has compelled a reconsidera- 
tion of policy and attitude. 

This is the real meaning of the new constitution which, 
after two years of discussion, the LL.P. has recently 
adopted. Faced with the growth of the Labour Party to 
full stature, the Socialist sections within it had to make 
up their minds to occupy in the future a quite subordinate 
political réle. Some urged disaffiliation and an attempt 
to build up a purely Socialist Party in rivalry with the 
Labour Party; but there was never the smallest chance 
of success on these lines, especially for the LL.P., which 
did not seriously differ from the Labour Party on most 
questions of immediate policy. If, however, the sub- 
ordinate political réle was to be accepted, could not the 
Socialists, while retaining the Labour Party connection, 
carve out for themselves a distinct sphere of activity in 
which there would not be overlapping? The new L.L.P. 
constitution is an attempt to achieve this. 

Hitherto the I.L.P., even more than the S.D.F. before it, 
has concentrated its energies mainly on political organisa- 
tion. To secure Labour and Socialist representation on 
public bodies has been its principal work. But this 
function has been largely taken from it, and it has to find 
some new form of activity. It can, of course, preach 
Socialism; but mere preaching, divorced from practical 
activities and results, has never had much of an appeal 
in this country. If the LL.P. were to concentrate purely 
on general Socialist propaganda, it would speedily, as its 
leaders well know, shrink into insignificance. In this 
dilemma the I.L.P. delegates seem to have sought a way 
out by broadening, instead of narrowing, their field of 
activity. In the past, they say ip effect, we have been 
too exclusively political. We have converted the Trade 
Unions to political action, but we have had little or 
nothing to say to them about their industrial affairs. We 
have almost ignored the Co-operative movement. Yet 
~ 
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clearly, if Socialism is to be achieved, action in the 
economic sphere, based on Trade Union and Co-operative 
development, must rank with political action as a means 
to the end. The producers’ and consumers’ claims to 
democratic control of industry, embodied in the Trade 
Union and Guild movements on the one hand and in 
Co-operation on the other, fall clearly within the scope of 
Socialist activity. Let us set out afresh to preach 
industrial Socialism to Co-operators and Trade Unionists 
as we have preached purely political Socialism to them 
in the past. 

The I.L.P., therefore, has incorporated in its new pro- 
gramme much of the essence of the Guild idea. It has 
declared that “‘ the basis of industrial democracy must be 
the organisation of the wage and salary earners and the 
organisation of consumers.” It has adopted among its 
objects the co-ordination and development of Trade Union 
organisation, “with a view to securing working-class 
solidarity and obtaining control over industry,” and the 
strengthening of the Co-operative movement, “with a 
view to its participation in the administration of the 
Socialist Commonwealth.” These phrases are studiously 
vague, but the general intention behind them is evident 
enough. The situation created by these changes is in 
some respects curious. When the Socialists succeeded in 
impressing the main features of their programme upon the 
new-born Labour Party, the test question of Socialist 
orthodoxy was supposed to be a belief in the all-embracing 
“nationalisation of the means of production, distribution, 
and exchange.” But there are few left to-day who can 
find a satisfying slogan in these once magic words. Even 
the I.L.P., in perfunctorily reaffirming in its new pro- 
gramme its belief in nationalisation and municipalisation, 
attaches conditions which indicate a considerable loss of 
faith. Schemes of nationalisation are now only to be 
supported if they both “ give the workers in the industry 
an effective share in and responsibility for its administra- 
tion,” and also “‘ tend to eliminate Capitalism and prevent 
the creation of new means of financial exploitation.”” We 
are not at all sure what this latter condition means, but 
it evidently indicates a distrust of the old panacea. 

In accepting the old formule at the hands of the I.L.P., the 
Labour Party did not go so far as to assimilate them fully. It 
has never been so committed as the I.L.P. and the Fabians 
to the policy of wholesale nationalisation. But it did, we 
think, learn from the earlier Socialists to place an undue 
emphasis on this policy, and to assume too readily that 
the answer “ Nationalise it ” provided an adequate solution 
of all industrial questions. The lesson is being unlearnt, 
and the Labour Party, like the I.L.P., is trying to hammer 
out for itself a new economic policy. But overmuch faith 
in nationalisation still clings to most sections of the Labour 
movement as a legacy from I.L.P. Socialism. 

The immediately interesting question is whether, having 
revised its programme and recognised that Socialism is as 
much an industrial and economic as a political movement, 
the LL.P., which is still by far the most important of the 
Socialist Societies, will be able to carve out for itself the new 
sphere of action and influence to which it looks forward. 
For our part we doubt it. Socialism, as an organised 
movement, has never taken any firm root in this country. 
In stirring the workers to political and industrial action, 
the early Socialist Societies did not in any theoretical sense 
make Socialists of those whom they influenced. On the 
Continent Socialist phraseology and ways of thought have 
permeated the whole working-class movement; but in 
Great Britain this has not happened, and a considerable 
proportion even of the members of Socialist Societies are, 
from the Continental standpoint, very imperfectly Socialist. 
Marxism, in its Russianised form, has enjoyed a certain 
revival in this country during the past few years; but 
the old Marxism, which moulds all the thought and speech 
of Continental Labour, has even now no deep roots in 
England, The British Labour movement is opportunist 





and practical in the narrow sense of the word; it has no 
strong theoretical basis. 

There will always be room, of course, in this country 
for propagandist societies devoted to the spreading of a 
particular Socialist gospel. But it is of the essence of 
such bodies to be ephemeral, and to succeed one another 
rapidly as fresh issues and aspects of Socialism come to 
the front, for the penalty of survival is atrophy. Of such 
specialist organisations the Plebs League and the National 
Guilds League are to-day still young enough to preserve 
some vitality; but the Fabian Society has long been in 
a decline, and is, indeed, fully conscious of its own ailments, 
For the Plebs and the Guildsmen the time of decay will 
come. The Communist Party, inheriting the maladies of 
the B.S.P., which it absorbed, was born senescent and is 
already beginning to break up. 

The I.L.P., in face of the rise of the Labour Party, 
realises that its only chance is, while keeping hold of 
practical work in the Party and the Trade Unions, to 
reconstruct itself as a propagandist Society. But it is 
weighed down by its own traditions. Nothing is more 
difficult than to adapt an old organisation, especially one 
heavily equipped with permanent officials and revered 
leaders, to a new purpose. The I.L.P. is, we fancy, too 
big and too top-heavy for the work which it has now set 
itself to do. Indeed, we do not believe that British 
Socialism in the future will express itself through bodies 
of the type and structure of the old S.D.F. or the LL.P. 
Theirs was the political pioneering work which, in face 
of the existence of the new Labour Party and the reorganised 
Trades Union Congress, is now unnecessary. Socialism 
as a large-scale organised movement has done its work 
in Great Britain, and in future the preaching of Socialism, 
and the bringing home of Socialist ideas to the larger bodies 
which alone have power to make them realities will be 
mainly in the hands of small mobile leagues and groups, 
easily formed and easily dissolved, succeeding one another 
as fresh interests and problems force their way to the 
front. Socialism has ceased to be a single and coherent 
body of doctrine, capable of finding expression through a 
unified national organisation. It remains as a source of 
ideas and policies, from which it is the task of the Labour 
Party and of the Trade Unions—and, indeed, of others 
besides—to select and reject, modifying and transmuting 
what it uses into practical precepts of political and 
economic activity. 

There is no need, even for Socialists, to regret this unless 
they care more for their organisations than for the principles 
which they exist to further. Socialism, without expressing 
itself as a national party, can make its contribution to the 
building of the new Society. Indeed, it cannot make its 
contribution as a political party. The Socialist Parties of 
the Continent have only achieved political success where 
they have achieved it by ceasing to be Socialist in the 
dogmatic sense. Tchitcherin’s top hat is a symbol, and 
not an accident. So, for that matter, is President Ebert’s. 
And, in this country above all, doctrinaire Socialism is 
a political impossibility, and experimental Socialism alone 
acceptable even to the organised working-class. The 
issue is not between violence and moderation. Socialism is 
not of necessity more violent or extreme than Labourism, 
and the I.L.P. is certainly no more violent than the Labour 
Party. It is a question of dogmatism versus common- 
sense opportunism. And nowadays, when even Socialists, 
though each group may believe in its own dogmas, have 
ceased to hold any common body of dogma capable of 
serving as the basis for a united policy, dogmatic Socialism 
can clearly be counted out as a unifying force. The 
different groups—the new Marxism of the Plebs League, 
the Guild Socialists, even perhaps, in God’s good time, 
the credit-reformers—have their distinctive contributions 
to make; but the real inheritors of the work done by the 
early Socialist bodies—the I.L.P. among them—are the 
Labour Party in the political field and the revitalised 
organisations of the Trade Union and Co-operative move- 
ments. The I,L,P. has made its bed; it must take to it. 
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YOUTH 


IR JAMES BARRIE’S address at St. Andrews has 
S revived the world-old controversy between crabbed 
age and youth. It is an amusing controversy, 
but there is not a great deal of reality in it. The young 
are too disunited among themselves ever to form a union 
like that of the miners or the engineers. They differ from 
each other in creed and in interests. A Liberal undergradu- 
ate feels more kinship with Mr. Asquith than with many 
of his Tory fellow-undergraduates. A Die-hard under- 
graduate is more in sympathy with Sir Frederick Banbury 
than with the Fabians who sit beside him at the college 
lectures. Even the young poets do not agree among them- 
selves. They speak ill of one another—at least, some of 
them do—as they do not speak ill of Mr. Hardy or of Mr. 
Bridges. The only people who have been logical in their 
assertion of the claims of youth in our time are the Futurists. 
They, at least, were ready to sweep all the old men and all 
the classics into the dustbin. But even they did not always 
like each other. They admitted privately that it was pos- 
sible to be very, very young and a very, very bad painter. 
Something besides youth was necessary to produce a picture 
as good even as a Raphael or a Velasquez. Painters, it 
seems, can be more profitably divided into those who can 
paint and those who cannot than into old painters and 
young. 

The war, undoubtedly, brought old age into disrepute. 
Someone—we do not know who it was—invented the 
theory that the war was brought about by elderly gentlemen 
of between sixty and ninety, suffering from blood-lust. 
Apparently, these old gentlemen were cowards sitting in 
arm-chairs, whose object it was to become heroes by proxy, 
by sending young men who did not want to go into the 
hottest forefront of the battle. It is one of the most remark- 
able theories that have been put forward even in these days 
of psycho-analysis. One wishes it were true. If it were, 
it would be so easy to put an end to war. All we should 
have to do would be to catch everybody at the age of fifty- 
nine and push him into a lethal chamber. But is it true ? 
Is it only the aged who believe in violence? It would 
surprise us considerably to learn that a greater proportion 
of old men than of young believe that great objects can be 
best achieved by violence. If every member of the British 
Cabinet in 1914 had been under thirty years of age the 
declaration of war against Germany would not have been 
less certain, but more so. It was not decrepit ladies, too 
old to fight, who were the main inspirers of the militant 
Suffragette movement ; it was young women of the “A” 
class, and of fighting age. It was not old men who led the 
recent revolutionary movement in Ireland; it was young 
men and boys. It is not chiefly old men who, all over 
Europe, delude themselves into thinking that a Communist 
Utopia can be brought about by violence ; it is young men 
and women under thirty. All this may suggest that there 
is a line of cleavage between youth and age, much more 
distinct than we have admitted. But even here the line of 
cleavage is not between all the young and all the old. If it 
was young Suffragettes who interrupted Cabinet Ministers’ 
meetings, it was young men who interrupted Suffragette 
meetings. If it was young Irishmen who fought for a 
Republic, it was young Black-and-Tans who fought against 
them. Youth is on both sides in every issue that is worth 
fighting about. One of the few safe generalisations that 
we can make about youth is that, whatever opinions it 
holds, it holds them more violently than age. 

There are many people who cannot mention the word 
* youth ” without conjuring up a sentimental picture of a 
young man, his eyes bright with idealism, his lips touched 
with prophetic fire—a flushed Shelley putting on a pair of 
seven-league boots in order to walk between luncheon and 
tea to the New Jerusalem. There are undoubtedly young 
men and women faintly resembling the picture, but they are 
not average young men and women. The average young 





man knows more about George Robey than about Shelley, 
and the average young woman is more interested in the 
feuilletons in the picture-papers than in the New Jerusalem. 
Wordsworth observed with considerable wisdom that the 
child is father of the man. He might have gone further and 
said that the young man is father of the old man. The 
nice people mostly begin being nice in the nursery: the 
nasty people are nasty from nine till ninety. There are 
exceptions who improve or deteriorate with time, but the 
ordinary octogenarian has changed little in character since 
he was taken out of his cradle. He has lost certain powers 
of accommodating himself to new circumstances, but 
otherwise he is the living image both of the baby he once 
was and of the young man he once was. 

There is certainly no ground for believing that the young 
as a whole were ever idealists any more than the old are. 
They are more responsive, and at a crisis a wave of idealism 
may effect great masses of them to a degree to which it 
cannot affect the old. But they are not predestined idealists 
in normal life. Even the idealists among them, unless they 
are Shelleys, dwindle into realists to some extent as soon as 
they marry. They are faced by the problem of making, 
not a new world, but a home, and the nearer problem 
seems immensely more pressing than the more distant. 
Experience, indeed, has them in its clutches while they are 
still young. Authorities on the subject differ as to whether 
this is a change for the better. Stevenson held that a young 
man married is a young man marred, and that he necessarily 
abandons the boldest adventures in order to subside into 
domesticity. There does not seem to be much evidence 
in biographical literature in support of this view. Married 
men seem to have been as daring explorers as single, and, 
indeed, the world’s history would be a thin book if all the 
bold deeds had been left to bachelors. Other authorities 
take the view that young men who marry are the only 
young men who are, as the Americans would say, 100 per 
cent. young, and that young bachelors are simply old men 
before their time. They hold, for example, that the younger 
Pitt was temperamentally much older than the elder Pitt, 
and that it was a calamity that the destinies of Europe at 
so important a time should have been in the hands of this 
elderly young man in his twenties. 

But divisions between married and single are more to 
the point when choosing teams in a village cricket match 
than when discussing the causes of international disasters. 
There are, no doubt, generalisations which can be made 
about them that contain a modicum of truth, but not 
the sort of generalisations which are general indictments. 
Burke said that you cannot indict a nation. As a matter 
of fact, you can, but you will be wiser if you do not. In 
the same way, it is better not to indict large incoherent 
sections of the human race, such as blue-eyed people or 
old people or married people. There is only one safe 
generalisation to be made about blue-eyed people: it is 
that they have blue eyes. There is only one safe generalisa- 
tion to be made about old people: it is that they are old 
—at least, that they are as old as their arteries. As for 
married people, there are no safe generalisations to be 
made about them: you cannot even be sure that they 
are married. This does not mean that we should cease 
to make rash generalisations. They are an excellent form 
of intellectual sport, and, provided we do not think that, 
when we have made one, we have fished up Truth herself 
from the bottom of the well, they are a legitimate amuse- 
ment for leisured people. Has there ever been an indict- 
ment of either youth or age, except a playful one, that 
was worth the paper it was printed on? The logical 
pessimist can indict both of them in a general scarification 
of the human race, but he can only indict one of them 
at the expense of another by omitting all its distinctive 
and compensatory virtues. There are some people who 
idealise youth because they regard it as the period of 
imaginativeness. Even this is a doubtful generalisation. 
You could write a book called The Achievements of Youth 
23 
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about great poets, musicians and conquerors under thirty. 
But you could write an equally large companion volume 
called The Achievements of Age which would answer it. 
Very little of the world’s greatest poetry has been written 
by men under thirty, still less of the world’s greatest 
fiction. The Greek drama was not the drama of youth 
but the drama of experience. A too early spring is often 
as disastrous to an artist as to a garden. This is one of 
the most encouraging facts in human life. It would be 
a melancholy thing if, when “ the fatal thirty ” had struck, 
we had nothing to look forward to but a slow decline. 
By thirty-five we should be sinking into regret for the 
irrecoverable past instead of looking forward with that cheer- 
fulness that enables men to go on doing their best work. 
Miss Rose Macaulay had an ingenious analysis in Wed- 
nesday’s Times of the current theory that the world has 
gone to the bad because it is run by wicked old men. This 
theory must mean, she pointed out, either that the ordinary 
man is noble till he is twenty-five and then deteriorates into 
deeper and deeper baseness until he is dropped into a grave 
for decency’s sake, or that the present generation of old men 
is wickeder and the present generation of young men nobler 
than any the world had hitherto known. She naturally 
prefers the latter interpretation as the one that gives the 
greater hope for the future. If the wicked old man is only 
a temporary phenomenon, we can count on his gradual 
disappearance, even if we hesitate to hasten his end by 
sterner methods. If, on the other hand, the drivelling and 
degenerate incompetence of old age is an eternal law of 
human nature, the outlook for the world is dark. There 
will be no means of creating a world fit for young men to 
live in except by the institution of lethal chambers for 
everybody who reaches sixty. No sooner shall we have 
done this, however, than, observing that the world is still 
going to the dogs, we shall have a progressive party advo- 
cating the lowering of the age for lethal treatment to fifty. 
As the world will still refuse to improve, a group of idealists 
belonging to the left will declare that our policy has failed 
for lack of thoroughness and will go to the polls on a cry of 
“Too old at forty.” And so the age for extinction will 
bit by bit be lowered—to thirty-five—to thirty—to twenty- 
five—to twenty, till the people of twenty rise up in their 
wrath and refuse to allow children of ten and fifteen to 
exterminate them. Yet to a boy of ten a youth of twenty 
seems quite as old as a man of sixty seems to a man of forty. 
Ultimately, some philosopher will have a bright idea. He 
will discover that human nature is curiously imperfect and 
that the imperfection is distributed with extraordinary 
justice among old and young, male and female, pink-faced 
and brown, married and single. It may be possible to 
get rid of the imperfection, but he will know that he, at 
least, does not know how to do it. ‘He will see that all ages 
are foolish, and that, if there is one age that is noticeably 
less foolish than another, it is the age at which he has 
arrived when he makes the discovery. He will admit that 
most people are probably either too old or too young, but 
ah! what a world it would be if it were managed by men, 
say, of forty-three ! 


VIS MEDICATRIX NATURE 


OO often the vis medicatrix nature, the healing 

power of nature fails us and, in our need recourse 

is had to medicines from without. Until some 
fifty years ago, no real knowledge of the causes of disease 
existed, and medicines were thus directed to and valued 
for the relief of symptoms, which, to this day, are popularly 
regarded as diseases, though most symptoms are, in fact, 
vital reactions to disease, and expressions, indeed, of the 
vis medicatrix nature. Many symptoms of beneficent 
processes were thus attacked by drugs under a deplorable 
misunderstanding, and the pharmacopeeia was immense. 
Whilst fundamental subjects, such as psychology, are 





absent still from the medical curriculum, the student con- 
tinues to be required to memorise the facts, and fictions, 
of hundreds of drugs which have no place in modern 
medicine and, in many instances, have been demonstrated 
by pharmacology to be inert—sarsaparilla, for instance, 
once trusted against syphilis—or wholly deleterious in 
any circumstances. Nevertheless, in this immense and 
egregious medley which we have inherited, there was a 
tiny handful of drugs of which the last word has yet to 
be said—tartar emetic, for instance, which is a salt of 
antimony, and quinine and ipecacuanha, discovered by 
the natives of South America, at dates unknown, to be 
valuable against malaria and dysentery respectively, and 
introduced into Europe in the seventeenth century. 

Then came Louis Pasteur, whose centenary we shall 
celebrate, I hope, at the end of this year, and we learnt 
that diseases are mostly due to parasites and involve 
contests for life between the host and the invaders of low 
degree who have attacked him. Two lines of study were 
indicated—first, the use of parasiticides, and, secondly, the 
investigation of the vis medicatrix nature in the form of 
immunity, as in natural recovery from an infection. The 
first and most obvious result was the use of the parasiticide, 
carbolic acid, by the surgeon, Lister in what he called 
antiseptic surgery. Accepted ideas of medication required 
re-examination in the light of what used to be called 
the “ germ theory” of disease, and the unfortunate fact 
was discovered that many accepted remedies, and many 
newly-introduced remedies, were indiscriminate in their 
deadly action upon living cells, and, whilst they might 
kill parasitic cells, would also kill the cells of the host, 
so that it became a toss-up, so to say, which would die 
first, the “‘ disease” or the patient. 

Then came the great creative mind of modern medicine, 
Paul Ehrlich, with his concept of ‘ chemo-therapeutics,” 
and his hope of creating or finding drugs which should be as 
hurtful as possible to parasites and as little hurtful as 
possible to the organs of the host—‘‘ maximally parasito- 
tropic and minimally organotropic.” His work was widely 
reviled and libelled here before the war, but already in 
1918, at the last meeting of the International Medical 
Congress, he had triumphed, and never in my life have I 
seen any man or woman receive such an ovation as he at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital when he was to discuss salvarsan. 
(This is a compound of arsenic, and good old-fashioned 
tartar emetic is a compound of a closely related element, 
antimony—a fact worth noting.) His great lecture to 
the whole Congress in the Albert Hall, on chemo-thera- 
peutics, which it was also my privilege to hear, laid down 
the principles of what we may fairly call the New Medicine 
and will doubtless be a classic for ever. The reader may 
recall a very long article which I wrote here when Ehriich died, 
early in the war, and now we shall see how the thing moves. 

Great triumphs, in every way worthy to set beside the 
treatment of syphilis, relapsing fever, yaws, rat bite fever 
and other infections by spirilla, with salvarsan or “606,” 
have been achieved. The possibilities of arsenic, so com- 
bined as to kill spirilla without killing the tissues of the 
patient, re-directed attention to tartar emetic. In the 
empirical field, where the profound learning of an Ehrlich 
and a high technical equipment in organic chemistry were 
not required, some of our own workers, in tropical and 
sub-tropical countries, have found some very happy facts, 
which already mean life and health and beauty and joy 
to immense numbers of persons who would otherwise be 
dead or dying or hideous or miserable. Thanks doubtless 
to its antimony, tartar emetic has been found to be a specific 
against a well-known tropical disease called kala-azar— 
the work of Sir Leonard Rogers being conspicuous here— 
and also in the deplorable disease of Egypt and other 
countries due to infection by the bilharzia worm. No 
one can say that these results, however, were obtained 
on the pure principles of chemo-therapeutics or can be 
explained by them. 
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Further, it was found that, against one form of dysentery 
and that alone, due to an invading amoeba, ipecacuanha 
was effective, and that this efficacy resided in its principal 
alkaloid, long ago called emetine, because of its emetic 
properties, and a second alkaloid, called cephaeline. The 
pitiful sickness and depression caused by emetine, however, 
led to the attempt to construct other alkaloids, perhaps 
by slight modification of emetine, which might be more 
effective and less distressing. It was found, however, 
by Dr. H. H. Dale, F.R.S., upon whose valuable recent 
lecture at the Royal Institution I have drawn for recent 
data, that, contrary to expectation and to Ehriich’s first 
principle, other alkaloids, less distressing to the patient, 
and more potent against the amoeba outside the body, 
were useless clinically, and not until the patient received 
emetine, with all its toxic symptoms to himself, did he 
recover. 

In a word, the general truth emerges that, often if not 
always, there is a very marked difference between the 
action of a drug in vivo and in vitro, in the living body 
and in the test-tube. Ehrlich himself, if I remember aright, 
had shown that salvarsan acts effectively upon spirilla 
not by itself but when, for instance, an extract of liver 
cells is added. In other words, even with the most wonder- 
ful and specific and perfectly adapted of drugs, there is 
needed something done by the body itself for itself. At 
the moment of the greatest triumphs of artificial therapy 
the vis medicatrix nature is found to have “ been there 
all the time,” and to be indispensable. 

The latest triumph of the chemo-therapeutic principle 
is the construction by the German firm of Bayer, of a 
compound, number 205 in their search of many years, 
which is a cure, beyond our best hopes, of the deadly and 
appalling African disease called sleeping-sickness, which 
is due to a trypanosome, and is not to be confounded with 
encephalitis lethargica, the so-called “sleepy sickness ”’ 
found in this country. The new remedy is not a dye but 
is derived from the trypan-blue of Ehrlich, in his studies 
against trypanosomes years ago. We shall not be surprised 
if we learn anon that the vital activities of the patient play 
an essential part in the cure here also. 

Perhaps, in many cases, the tissues act by gradually 
reducing or oxidising a compound in itself not very toxic, 
so that tiny quantities of something very potent and 
effective are gradually produced, exactly where their work 
is to be done, though to administer so potent a compound 
directly would be impossible. Some such explanation of 
many contrasts between action in vivo and in vitro may 
serve. 

In any case, one sees a general analogy between the 
reinstatement, so to say, of the vis medicatriz nature 
in contemporary chemo-therapeutics and in the various 
forms of radiotherapy which have recently been discussed 
here. When Finsen applied light to lupus, he hoped to 
kill the tubercle bacilli and cure the patient, just like 
Ehrlich, at a later date, hoping to kill spirochetes by 
means of “magic bullets” carrying arsenic. Further 
enquiry shows that the action of light in reinforcing the 
vis medicatrix nature is probably far more important 
than any mere bactericidal power, and Sonne sees in 
light a means of so specifically warming the blood that 
anti-bodies are more easily made in and by it—a direct 
appeal to the vis medicatriz nature; whilst Rollier 
supposes that the tissues may transform light waves of 
longer wave-length into ultra-violet rays (presumed to be 
more bactericidal) in the depths of the body—a parallel 
to the case of salvarsan or atoxyl, in syphilis or sleeping- 
Sickness, being modified by the tissues, as and where 
required, so as to produce a specifically toxic agent other- 
wise as intolerable as would be large doses of ultra-violet 
light in the blood. 

Again, waves of still higher pitch, named after Réntgen, 
are described as killing malignant cells, and certainly do 





so, but when the clinicians apply in their patients the 
lessons taught by experimental radiation of, say, detached 
and living portions of animal tumours in the laboratory— 
as now being studied at the Columbia University in New 
York—they begin to find evidence which, rightly or wrongly, 
suggests to them that the right dose of Réntgen rays acts 
no less by stimulating the tissues of the patient than by 
depressing the enemy cells. Even here, as in the latest 
developments of chemo-therapy, there may be the indis- 
pensable minimum for which we depend upon “ ourselves 
alone” and without which no man can help us. 

The teachers of religion proclaim the Divine mercy, but 
it will not save, they tell us, unless at least we lift up our 
hands for it. Without some effort on our part not even 
omnipotence can save. These matters are far beyond me, 
but the argument suggests that super-nature is consistent 
with what I see of nature. The teachers of social science 
tell us that dribbling coppers to people in gutters, as I have 
weakly done all my life and always shall do, is futile and 
unscientific, because these people lack the factor of self- 
salvation, which is indispensable; and doubtless this stern 
doctrine is true. At any rate, it requires some effort to 
stand in a gutter, I should suppose. Certainly I know that 
even predigested and machen. gr will not nourish the 
body which cannot, at least, put forth the effort to absorb it. 

Or, in sum, “‘ God helps those who help themselves.” 

LENs. 


Correspondence 


NORTHCLIFFE ON NEWSPAPERS 
To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN, 


Sir,—In your extremely able article on the Press, you have, 
I think, done some injustice to the Liberal papers of London. 
You appear to take the view that they have failed where the 
Manchester Guardian has succeeded—that they have failed 
even where the Daily Mail and the Daily Express have succeeded. 

As a matter of fact, the Manchester Guardian has not suc- 
ceeded at all in achieving what a London paper like the Daily 
News sets out to do—in producing a Liberal paper, I mean, 
that the ordinary man will care to read. The Manchester 
Guardian has two comparatively small publics—the political 
intelligentsia and the business men of Lancashire. The average 
man simply refrains from reading it, and, if it were sold at a 
penny, it is doubtful if its sales would equal those even of the 
Daily Herald. It is by universal consent a great paper, but it 
deliberately makes its appeal to the limited audience who like 
that sort of paper. 

As for the Daily Mail and the Daily Express, many readers will 
disagree with your views that, journalistically, they are superior 
to the Daily News. They give news of a different kind and 
give it extremely efficiently. But they do not with the same 
consistency give the news that ordinary people with a serious 
interest in affairs want to read. Take any of the leading ques- 
tions of the past few years—peace conferences, Ireland, Labour 
questions. On all these points, and on political questions 
generally, a young Londoner will find more news and greater 
enterprise in getting news in the Daily News than in the Daily 
Mail. How many months is it since Lord Northcliffe let Mr. 
H. G. Wells go from the Daily Mail because his news from Wash- 
ington was in conflict with the policy of the paper ? 

It seems to me that Liberal papers are criticised by many of 
their friends by severer standards than are applied to the other 
papers. The problem of the penny Liberal paper is one of extra- 
ordinary difficulty. It is to make serious things interesting to 
the average easygoing man. It is to keep him in touch with 
the best that is being done and thought in politics, in literature, 
and in all efforts to make the world a better place for ordinary 
men and women. As a result, the Liberal Press has a roll of 
contributors more distinguished than the more popular penny 
papers. It aims at giving news of ideas as well as news of 
sensations. The Daily News in the hands of a Northcliffe or 
Beaverbrook would not be a better but a worse newspaper as 
regards the giving of serious news. If the Liberal Press can 


be improved, it is not either to the Manchester Guardian or to 
the Daily Mail that it must go for a model.—Yours, etc., 
NEMO IN PARTICULARE. 
[We do not wish to enter into a detailed criticism of the merits 
of any particular newspaper. 


We do not accept all Nemo's 
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claims for the Daily News, but we most willingly agree that in 
certain respects it is the best newspaper in London. To anyone 
who wishes to keep abreast of current politics it is literally in- 
dispensable, which is true of no other newspaper except the 
Times. That the Daily News should seek to model its features 
on those of the Daily Mail is the very last thing we should 
think of suggesting ; we are inclined, indeed, rather to the opinion 
that it has already gone unwisely far in that direction. Nemo 
seems to miss our real point, which is concerned rather with 
detailed technical efficiency than with the general plan of this 
newspaper or that. We do not agree that the Liberal Press 
has a more difficult problem to face than the Conservative Press. 
On the contrary, we think it has an easier one.—Eb. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STaTesMAN. 


Sir,—Your very interesting article on newspapers seems to 
me to have failed to get at the root of the matter. The ill 
success of the Liberal and Labour Press of this country is certainly 
as notorious as the success of Lord Northcliffe’s papers. But 
I fancy that you do not attribute this to its right causes. 

“*In a daily newspaper news must come first,” you remark. 
Will you pardon my suggesting that the one-and-a-half million 
circulation of the Daily Mail gives the lie to that assertion. 
There is no London daily which gives less news. It consists 
chiefly of advertisements, flummery and sport—and appears 
to be exactly what the public wants. For those who really 
require all the news Lord Northcliffe provides the Times, but he 
knows better than to offer such dull stuff to the Man in the Street, 
and even the Times is changing its character under his 
proprietorship. 

Now, to hold up this as a shining example to the proprietors 
and editors of Liberal and Labour papers is useless. If they 
merely imitate the Daily Mail their raison @étre is gone. The 
Liberal press exists for those who find politics and kindred 
subjects interesting. The rest are already catered for. And 
to most people politics are supremely uninteresting. If political 
news could be written with no bias whatever—an impossible 
task—the general reader would still skip it in favour of sport 
and of articles on “‘ Do Girls Prefer Plain Men ? ” or on “* Rabbits 
and How to Feed Them.” 

Now the Conservative papers can safely fill their pages with 
this sort of matter—plus, of course, the murder trials and divorce 
cases which every paper covers. The Conservative interests 
are in a strong position. All they ask of the general public is 
political apathy. Nothing will more surely preserve the 
status quo. 

The business of the Liberal and Labour interests, on the other 
hand, is to fight political apathy, and their papers are staffed 
by men who are anything but politically apathetic. Conse- 
quently to the Liberal or Labour news-editor the international 
game being played at Genoa is a genuinely “ good story,” just 
as Lord Northcliffe’s news-editors instinctively plump for bright 
little items about the Premier and Megan picking oranges before 
breakfast. If the latter show “ first-rate professional judgment,” 
Lord Northcliffe possibly has, and may as well keep, the 
monopoly of first-rate professionals. 

Personally I am convinced that for commercial success the 
golden rule is not keep off propaganda, but keep off politics 
altogether—except for occasional “stunt” purposes. The 
ordinary man does not want day-to-day political news. But 
of what use is it to offer such advice to the progressive press? 
If it follows it, it stultifies itself—Yours, etc., 

Dairy JOURNALIST. 

[It amazes us that any journalist, who has seriously studied 
the business of “* make-up,” should suggest that the Daily Mail 
contains less news than any other daily paper. Presumably 
the opinion depends either upon an inability to read the Daily 
Mail—with which we can sympathise—or upon some personal 
and exotic definition of the word “ news.” Why does “ Daily 
Journalist” assume that Genoa is a “ good story” solely or 
mainly to Liberal and Labour news-editors. The assumption 
is characteristic of that superior and essentially amateur attitude 
which lies at the root of so much journalistic inefficiency. The 
greatest of all journalistic mistakes is to despise the public 
you seek to address and attempt to write down to it. In point 
of fact (in our opinion) the three ablest and fullest accounts 
published in London of the Genoa Conference have all appeared in 
Conservative newspapers. To take another example: when Dail 
Eireann was discussing the Irish Treaty last Christmas the Daily 
Mail reports of the debates were incomparably the best that 
appeared in England. Sowith the Washington Conference—up to 
point! As for “Rabbits and How to Feed them,” we have seen 
much sillier titles in the Daily Herald and the Daily News. The 





only difference is that “ rubbish” of that sort is done well as 
a rule in the Northcliffe press and badly as a rule in the Liberal 
and Labour press ; and the reason for the difference is, apparently, 
the reason to which we have already referred. Newspapers 
which print stuff of that sort merely as a contemptuous con- 
cession to the supposed mental triviality of their readers naturally 
do not take the trouble to study its quality. If the Daily 
Herald respected its readers instead of despising them it would 
automatically become a better and a more popular paper. To 
say that ‘‘ to most people politics are supremely uninteresting” 
seems to us sheer nonsense, born of that same supercilious sense 
of superior intelligence. If political news is not mere propaganda 
and is presented with real ability, the public will read it just 
as readily as it will read about rabbits.—Ed. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tuz New STATESMAN. 

Str,—In your article, ‘‘ Northcliffe on Newspapers,” in your 
last issue you say : 

The idea that a successful Labour newspaper can be created by relying 
upon the “loyalty” of Trade Unionists to induce them te purchase an 
inferior article, as suggested in a little book just published by Mr. 
Norman Angell, seems to us entirely fallacious and unsound. 


This is just what Mr. Norman Angell does not suggest. On 
p- 119 of the book in question, he says : 

For the pledge to take the Labour Daily Press ean only be regarded 
as a means by which the Labour paper could get its start, and preserve 
an advantage in a contest in which, in the long run, Labour must offer 
a product nearly as palatable as its rival. If the capitalist Press were 
sensibly superior in news or in interest, the break-away of Labour sup- 
port might be gradual, but it would certainly be sure. 

He then sets out explicitly the measures necessary to secure 
the highest journalistic efficiency in terms of which your own 
suggestions are almost a paraphrase. 

It is obvious that some such step as that suggested by Mr. 
Angell is necessary if the notorious difficulty of starting a new 
newspaper is to be overcome without the assistance of millions 
won in some other field of commerce. If you have anything 
more practical to put forward I am sure your readers will be glad 
to hear it, but you do not provide it in the article I am referring 
to.—Yours, etc., G. E. Toutmin. 

152a, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 23. 

May 16th. 


[We were unjust to Mr. Angell, and we are glad to take this 
opportunity of apologising to him. A closer perusal of his little 
book (The Press and the Organisation of Society. Labour Publish- 
ing Co. 3s. 6d.) shows that he does not fall into the error we 
inadvertently attributed to him, and that most of his reflections 
upon the difficulties and the prospects of a Labour newspaper are, 
in our opinion, thoroughly sound and valuable.—Eb. N.S.] 


M. PHILIPPE MILLET 


To the Editor of Tuk NEW STATESMAN. 


S1r,—I notice that in last week’s issue of TuE NEw STATESMAN 
you spoke of Monsieur Philippe Millet as being the Paris Corre- 
spondent of the London Observer. I should state that his associa- 
tion with The Observer has been discontinued now for some 
nine months or so.—Yours, etc., 

Tue Eprror or The Observer. 

22 Tudor Street, London, E.C. 4. 

May 16th. 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—The long delay in the reintroduction of the Industrial 
Assurance Bill, which passed its second reading in the House of 
Lords last August, and is designed to cleanse the business of the 
grave abuses which have crept into the system, seems inexplicable. 

While Industrial Assurance Companies are deriving enormous 
profits in spite of these disastrous times, the lapsing evil still 
continues unabated and undiminished. The five millions of 
annually lapsed policies given by the Parmoor Commission as 
for normal times have enormously increased during this period 
of trade depression, and the figures of £500,000 lost in premiums, 
as given by that Commission, are now probably more than 
doubled. 

Surely some interim steps could be taken by the Government 
to stem this appalling waste, pending the legislation promised 
by the Home Secretary. Considering that over two years have 
elapsed since the revelations of Lord Parmoor’s Commission, one 
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wonders why this state of “ potential scandal,” with its loss to 
the working classes, is still permitted in this well-governed 
country of our’.—Yours, etc., Cartes ExrTon. 


MICHAEL FIELD 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I am reminded by a review in your columns (of a book 
on “ Michael Field’) of a drawing-room tableau of my youth. 
My job that season was to “ pour tea” for Mrs. Louise Chandler 
Moulton, a noted entertainer of the ‘nineties, who came all the 
way from America on purpose to do it. She was, perhaps, one of 
the last holders in London of le salon oi Ton cause. Certainly, 
in pursuit of her ardent hobby of “ bringing people together ” 
regarded as an end in itself, Mrs. Moulton, like her predecessor, 
Mrs. Hertz, the Positivist hostess, stuck at no unseemly juxta- 
position. My simple mission in these days was to feed the just 
and the unjust, and every Tuesday I fulfilled this duty—hardly 
noticing, in my youthful cult of the more articulate and flashy 
kind of celebrity, a couple of quiet, grey-stoled ladies, inde- 
terminate of outline, pale and chaste, like paper lighters on a 
Victorian mantelpiece, who often came. Together, I was told, 
they made up “ Michael Field ”"—a poet. They were dressed 
mildly, alike ; fancy might even connect them by their floating 
veils, and they were introduced, not as Miss Bradley and Miss 
Cooper or the Misses Field, but collectively as “ Michael Field,” 
so that the tea-maker might almost have fallen into the social 
error of handing to this entity a common cup of tea. 

To them, one day, as they sat huddled on a causeuse, I observed 
our meticulous hostess piloting a slight, thin gentleman of 
rubicund cheeks and black, irreclaimable hair, wearing neat 
clothes, but about a foot of jewelled watchchain on his waist- 
coat, and, in her shrill, fluting, social voice, introducing to 
“ Michael Field ’’—shrinking, both of him—the author whom 
Oscar, with his power of apt and rapid characterisation, had 
christened ‘‘ the cowboy of literature.” I thought that tactless- 
ness and the doctrine of “ Circulez, messieurs et mesdames ” 
could no further go, and that the first roar of the famous voice 
would break up and divide “ Michael Field” into constituent 
parts. But no; Mrs. Moulton knew her world. No ripple of 
disintegration passed over the composed face of ‘* Michael Field ” 
and, listening among my teacups, I was able to hear the drift 
of the conversation and, in its entirety, the full, throaty speech 
of the male. Presently notebooks came out: he was prescribing 
for “* Michael Field,” who “ never knew what books to ask for,” 
a course of modern French literature. I was too busy to hear 
the initial volumes of the list of twelve, but I did hear the last 
item, and so did Mrs. Moulton, for she visibly blanched. 

At the New Gallery private view, that very summer, I had 
bearded George Meredith and asked him on my own account 
whom he considered the greatest French writer. He looked 
down at me and said, indulgently : “ I will tell you, but I warn 
you that it is an author whom you will not be allowed even to 
look into—Guy de Maupassant.” 

And the last novel on the list which Frank Harris was com- 
mitting to the tablets of the austere poetess was Maison Tellier. 
—Yours, etc., VioLtet Hunt. 


THIRTY-TWO PASSAGES FROM 
THE ILIAD 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Referring to your reviewer’s comment on my book, that 
“ it would be odd if father and mother had a different name for 
their child,” may I point out that while in Book VI. Hector is 
distinctly said to call the child Scamandrius, in Book XXII. 
Andromache twice speaks of him as Astyanax, and not as Scaman- 
drius ? May it not be possible to suppose that Hector’s well- 
known modesty prevented him from using a name which reflected 
glory on himself ? 

As to the note on p. 76, which “ will not do,” I fear that your 
reviewer has failed to see that the notes were intended to be comic 
rather than historically accurate.—Yours, etc., 

C. D. Locock. 


PROSE OR VERSE 


To the Editor of Taz New SraTesMan. 

Srr,—I wonder if “* A. M. C.” would gratify a humble enquirer 
into the methods of poets by explaining why he cast his delight- 
fully witty “Story without a Moral” (NEw SrTaTEsMAN, 
April 15th) into verse form ? 





The awkward division of the lines to give the effect of poetry 
robs it of the distinction it certainly has when read as prose. 

One wonders why a writer with a gift comparable to that of 
the author of Trivia should have been at so much pains to 
distort its expression.—Yours, etc., P. SHUTTLEWORTH. 


ENGLISH BOOKS FOR GERMANY 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraTesMan. 

Siz,—All of us who are in touch with teachers in German 
Universities are aware of the difficulties they are now suffering 
through their inability to buy English books or subscribe to 
English journals, with the mark at its present depreciated value. 
This applies, of course, doubly to teachers of English. 

At the same time, there are in this country some hundreds of 
men who have been materially assisted in their career by having 
enjoyed the generous hospitality which the German extended to 
foreign students in the days before the war. 

May I suggest that they may now make some slight return 
for the benefits they then received by presenting a recent English 
book of importance to the seminar of their special subject in 
the University in which they studied ? Such a gift would, I am 
sure, be most gratefully received.—Yours, etc., 

The University, Sheffield. G. C. Moore Soir, 

May I11th. 


Miscellany 


ON KIND HEARTS BEING MORE 
THAN CORONETS 


HAT is true. But a friend having remarked to me 
that Cash was more than kind hearts, I put the 
thing down in a formula for myself, thus, 

Cash > Kind Hearts > Coronets 


and sat gazing at it for a long time, until it awoke other 
thoughts in me. 

And the first was this: “‘ Kind hearts are more than 
Coronets.” What an intolerably bad line! What a shock- 
ing line—or rather, half-line! What an outrage !” 

When verse is concerned one must not mince matters. 
It is too sacred. One must have no reservations. One 
must ride roughshod over one’s nearest and dearest, and 
proclaim bad verse aloud, and say, “ Aroint! Hony!” 

No reverend name, no illustrious label half-mixed with 
the State itself, should deter one. Nothing should impede 
the truth on bad verse save a substantial offer of money— 
and where is the chance of that in such a galley ? 

No! It is prime duty. Having the thing before you, 
having seen it, whether your opinion is asked or no, speak 
out at once and say, with Charles Kingsley: “ Madam, 
this is not poetry, it is verse. It is not good verse; it is 
bad verse.” 

And what wickedly bad verse ! 

I remember coming down on to Stamford one July morning 
(I was following the Roman road across Burleigh Park, and 
so down to the river), when I saw in the window of a little 
shop among the first houses of the town, hither of the 
bridge, a card ; an ornamented card ; a florally ornamented 
card, put up for sale. It was a set of verses all about a rich 
man who owned Burleigh, that great house, and who married 
a young woman much poorer than himself. I read them 
and paid little attention to them, I thought they were 
some local thing made up to sell in a charity. But a little 
way on I found another set in another window, and then 
another, all just the same. I read them again, and some- 
thing familiar echoed in my mind; something of child- 
hood ...I sought. ... There was an odd connection 
with “ Locksley Hall.” Yet what had “ Locksley Hall” 
to do with Burleigh? Then it broke in on me like an evil- 
doer breaking sacred locks: Tennyson! Tennyson had 
written this amazing thing ! 
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And so he did “ Lady Clara Vere de Vere.” And in 
Lady Clara comes “ Kind hearts=Coronets+K” (“K” 
being some positive number)—I had found it! 

The answer to all those who ask why great poets (and 
especially our great poets, and especially our modern great 
poets) write rubbish is as old as the Higher Criticism. It is 
because a poet is only a man used by the gods. It is not 
the man himself who is the poet. He is only the reed. 
Those Good Poets who don’t publish their Bad Verse along 
with their Poetry are only those who happen to be good 
critics and at the same time very keen on their reputation 
as verse-writers. All good Poets have written execrable 
verse, but as to who writes Poetry I will tell you : it is a god. 

A lot might be written, by the way (but I will not write 
it), on the different kinds of bad verse put out by Good 
Poets. The “ Kind hearts and Coronets” monstrosity is 
quite, quite different from Wordsworth’s prose, or Corneille’s 
dotage. Some might say that each great poet had his own 
kind of bad verse. It is not so. Their bad verse is not 
good enough to be individual. They do it in commonplace 
groups ; and I suppose each falls into the group natural to 
him when the god is not blowing through the reed; or 
when it proves a broken reed. Thus Hugo left un-godded 
becomes mere rhetoric and Milton, a stately painter at the 
best, a tiresome tractarian at the worst—as in the theological 
bits of “ Paradise Regained.” Horace (I think—I won’t 
look it up) said that a poet was such that however bad a line 
might be, you felt the poet in it. If Horace said that, or 
if anyone said that, it isn’t true. But talking of truth, 
“‘kind hearts are more than coronets ” is quite true, and I 
can imagine that truth being put into fine verse—even into 
poetry, if and when the god should feel inclined . . . and 
here I pause to praise you, Phcebus Apollo, my protector, 
my leader, my Capitan; but you have a way of quitting; 
you leave them in the Scwan Gate... . 

There is nothing against Truth being expressed in Poetry, 
even though most Poetry is lies. 

“* Nox est perpetua una dormiunda” is Poetry—though 
it is sternly true ; at least, it is half true. 

And “ between a sleep and a sleep ” is Poetry, and so is 
“Our little life is rounded with a sleep” . . . where the 
operative word is “‘ rounded.” 

*“* Every English sentence, Gentlemen,” said the Professor 
to his class, “contains an operative word. For instance, 
in the sentence: ‘Every gentleman who hits a cocoanut 
will receive a good cigar,’ the operative word is not ‘ gentle- 
man,’ but ‘ good.’” 

So also is both Poetry and profoundly true that line of 
granite : 

L’amour est un plaisir, l’honneur est un devoir 
which I quote again and again; though I suppose a great 
many people will say it is not Poetry at all, and cannot be, 
because it is written in a foreign language. Well! Well ! 

So is also: 

Dead honour risen out-does love at last. 

That also is Poetry, though in the more formal manner. 
But that last line has this drawback about it; which is, 
that only those who have lived to a certain age and in a 
certain way can know the truth of it; and that those who 
have not lived the truth of it will not make much of it any- 
how. Young people will make nothing of it, nor those who 
have become old blamelessly, of whom a great number are 
to be found to this day in the outlying parts and among 
seafaring men. 

But I say that truth is no bar to poetry, nor bad verse to 
truth either. And I say that this half-line of horribly bad 
verse is as true as true. 

Which of you, oh my companions, having drunk the wine 
of this world and half-despaired would not rather fetch up 
in your dereliction against a kind heart than a coronet ? 
I don’t say the two combined are to be despised. I only 
ask: Which of you having strictly to choose in the dark 
passage of this life between: (a) a coronet with a bad 
heart; (b) a kind heart without a coronet—wealth being 





equal—would not choose (b)? I would. So would you all. 
I cannot answer for women, but, as Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain said, “‘ I know my own people,” and the bearded ones 
(or those who would be bearded but for the detestable neces- 
sity of shaving) will with one moaning voice reply: “ Kind 
Hearts.”” “No, thank you; I do not feel inclined for a 
Coronet this evening ; bring me a Kind Heart.” 

Which of you, oh my brethren, having suffered the things 
of this world and finding yourself sitting lonely on the bank 
of a stream in some forest place would not desire to have 
approach him, rather than a shallow, silly, boring, unten- 
acious, stupid, cranky, ill-tempered, nagging, sour, pinched, 
haggard woman with a little coronet on her wig, a warm, 
a just, an experienced, a tender, an at-the-right-time-silent, 
a speaking-the-unexpected-word-of-salvation-at-the-Heaven- 
sent-moment, true, profoundly-loving, sufficiently admiring, 
comforting, regally beautiful woman with a kind heart ? 
Which of you would not leave the first to approach the 
second; supposing, of course, equal incomes ? 

It is as true a thing as ever was said. But it was said 
badly. He ought not to have attempted it in metre until 
he was feeling in the mood. 

I can hear arguments on the other side. A coronet is 
more amenable to the will of man. You can buy a coronet. 
You cannot buy a kind heart. To call kind hearts “ better ” 
than coronets, therefore, is like calling fine weather “* better ”’ 
than a good boat. For the sea the boat is more important 
than the weather. You can guarantee the one, you can’t 
the other. You can make sure of your coronet, but not of 
your kind heart. 

Again, a coronet does not change or fade—money being 
always taken for granted. It is incorruptible. It is not 
subject to our poor mortal years; but what it is on the 
brow of the infant, that it remains on the senile and wrinkled 
front of him last ticked off to answer questions in the 
House of Lords ; but a Kind Heart! . . . Oh! Chronos! 

Again, a coronet is heritable. A kind heart hardly so. 
A coronet is definable. All are agreed upon it. It is there 
or it is not there, and that’s an end of it. Not so the Kind 
Heart. One having seized on a companion for ever, and all 
on account of a Kind Heart, many will say, “I can’t for 
the life of me discover what he (she) saw in her (him) to 
make him (her) marry her (him).” But no one ever says 
that of a coronet. They may say it of the coronet to the 
non-coronet, but never of the non-coronet to the coronet. 
If the fellow (or the wench) mates upwards with a coronet 
everybody knows why ; it’s plain sailing and there can be 
no dispute. A coronet, I say, is something objective, 
substantial, real. It is made of ashwood covered with 
plush, it has spikes and each spike a ball on the top. But 
who shall define a Kind Heart ? It is one thing to one man, 
one to another; it is elusive; it is all in the mind like the 
Metaphysician’s Donkey. 

More: a Coronet of itself can bring about no evil. It is 
good in itself absolutely. It conveys a definitely good 
thing, enjoyable to those who enjoy it and at the worst 
indifferent to those who do not. It is a steady, unmixed, 
absolute pleasure to its owner and to others. But a Kind 
Heart ? No! A kind heart suffers ; and it causes suffering 
—more than it heals. It makes its owner as often as not 
despised, always taken advantage of. It is a_ perilous, 
uncertain thing. 

Nevertheless, I return to my judgment, kind hearts are 
more than coronets. They are less rare; they are more 
easily captured; they are much cheaper. Yet they are 
more. One may put them somewhere between coronets 
and good verse, but, of course, nowhere near Poetry. 

* . . * * 

“Oh! Sir!” cries the Reader of Proofs, “have you 
verified your references in all this ? ” 

“No, My Child, nor will I. It is an extra labour, and 
should be charged overtime. Let them go.” 

H. Be..oc. 
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OXFORD FESTIVAL OF MUSIC 


HAVE come back from a short contact with 

Oxford musical life filled with envy and respect. 

Envy of all the undergraduates who, living in 

that delightful town, have such wonderful 
opportunities of not only hearing a great wealth and 
diversity of good music, but also of becoming good 
musicians themselves by sharing in its production ; and 
respect for Sir Hugh Allen, the Heather Professor of 
Music in the University of Oxford, but better known to 
Londoners as the present head of the Royal College of 
Music, in succession to Sir Charles Stanford. 

I must confess that living in the comparative isolation 
of a listener to, not a maker of music, I have a natural 
and profound scepticism of the value of all academic 
professors and heads of scholastic institutions. One is 
apt to judge them from the mass of their students and 
to reflect that one will never know those students as 
they might have been had not the hand of tradition 
removed their natural imbecilities. Natural imbecility, 
one imagines, could not be worse than unnatural dullness, 
but I am afraid it is a mistake to imagine that the 
natural imbecility of the majority of students at any 
University or School of Music is ever in the least fresh 
or original. It is probably, on the contrary, hoary and 
antique as the generations repeat themselves, with that 
monotony which biologists tell us is the fault of the 
continuity of the germ-plasm. Even the freaks, the 
“sports” of each generation are not new; they are, with 
rare exceptions, repetitions of the freaks of their profes- 
sor’s youth, with such slight deviations from the 
tradition as to be scarcely noticeable. 

But as I sat, on Friday afternoon, in the famous old 
Sheldonian Theatre, known to Handel, Haydn and many 
world-famous musicians since, listening to that entirely 
amateur chorus and that almost entirely amateur 
orchestra giving a performance of Parry’s De Profundis, 
and Vaughan-Williams’ A Sea Symphony, worthy of a 
great professional organisation, I realised that if such 
results could be procured from a mass of undergraduates, 
to most of whom music was only a subsidiary interest, 
it was a proof that Oxford’s musical life was in the right 
hands. A glance at the list of Choral Services during 
Festival Week at Christ Church, New College and 
Magdalen confirms this impression, for among the 
music to be given were Services by Byrd, Tomkins, 
Bevin, Purcell, and Gibbons; Anthems by J. S. Bach, 
Schumann, Palestrina, Orlando Gibbons, Haydn, Mozart 
and Parry. The Choral Services are, of course, a 
permanent musical interest at Oxford, but the Festival 
comprised, in addition to the Parry and Vaughan- 
Williams works I have mentioned, a performance of 
Bach’s B Minor Mass at the Sheldonian Theatre on 
Tuesday, May 9th, a concert by the Choirs of New 
College, Magdalen and Christ Church at the Town Hall 
on Monday, May 8th, an orchestral concert by the 
Oxford Orchestral Society (supplemented by professional 
wind-players) at the Town Hall on ednesday, 
May 10th, which included Stravinsky's L’Oiseau de Feu, 
Elgar's ‘Enigma’ Variations and Mozart’s D minor 
pianoforte Concerto (soloist, Miss Myra Hess), and at 
the Corn Exchange on Thursday afternoon and Friday 
evening three Historical Ballets with music from the 
Fitzwilliam Virginal Book, from Purcell, and from 
Bach. These are only the main features of the Festival, 
which also included chamber concerts and organ recitals. 

Of this orgy of music I only heard the performance 
of the three Historical Ballets in the Corn Exchange, 
and the Parry and Vaughan-Williams concert at the 
Sheldonian. Parry’s De Profundis is a short choral 
work of austere and attractive design. Mr. Vaughan- 
Williams’ A Sea Symphony is a more ambitious work. 
I had heard it once wed and remembered liking it, 
and as I sat listening to it last week I found myself 

falling under the spell of Sir Hugh Allen (who was 


conducting it) to such an extent that I began to feel 
really moved. Sir Hugh Allen infused such life into 
the singing and the playing and drove the whole thing 
forward with such exuberance and decision that I was 
frequently thrilled, for Mr. Vaughan-Williams has set 
Whitman’s words with great accomplishment and. has 
admirably conveyed the grandiose emotional spirit of 
the text. Presently, however, other instincts got the 
upper hand. I found myself disliking in recollection 
the commonplace banality (dare I say trickery ?) of the 
words and of the music which so faithfully reflected 
those words : 


Behold the sea itself, 
And on its limitless heaving breast, the ships ; 
See + asa their white sails, bellying in the wind, speckle the green and 
ue, 
See the steamers coming and going, steaming in and out of port, 


See the drifters drifting with their oozy and carefully manufactured nets, 


See & little and the great leviathan sailing solitary in unfathomable 
eeps, 

See dusky and undulating, the long pennants of smoke. 

Bebold the sea itself, . 7” 

And on its limitless, heaving breast, the ships. 


Now, into that first stanza I have inserted two lines of 
my own, invented on the spur of the moment. I 
venture to think they make no difference whatever to 
the poem; and surely there is something amiss with the 
P= if that is possible. That is not, however, the point 

want to make; my point is that Mr. Vaughan- 
Williams’ music seems to me to be as valuable and as 
superfluous as my two lines. I cannot see that it 
expresses anything whatever individual and personal 
to Mr. Vaughan-Williams. It is comparatively easy 
to mesmerise oneself with other people’s emotions. 
It is of the essence of sympathy, but an original creative 
artist has to feel something for himself, and he has to be 
the first ever to feel it, or he is not a great creative 
artist. This is not to say that what he writes must be 
absolutely novel—there is nothing new under the sun 
in that sense—but it must be unique in the impression 
it makes and that impression must be new. In judging 
of any work of art it is largely a question of the degree 
in which the work conveys this effect of originality that 
determines its genuineness. I daresay there are a 
number of slight touches which express Vaughan- 
Williams and no one else in A Sea Symphony—they 
seem most frequent in the slow movement and con- 
clusion—because Mr. Vaughan-Williams is a musician 
of genuine sensibility, but they are drowned in an 
ocean of music that has a generic and not an individual 
character, and, therefore, 4 Sea Symphony as a whole 
is negligible as an original work of art, however admirable 
it may be as an exercise for choral societies and a 
repository of facile second-hand emotions. 

I feel that Mr. Vaughan-Williams lives in a warm bath 
of affectionate esteem and of human kindness. His 
music has too soft and easy a character, and it seems 
founded on artistic self-deception. Nothing is more 
easy or more fatal for an artist to acquire than a pose 
of simple nobility. I know nothing of Mr. Vaugha - 
Williams, but his music gives me the impression that 
he is in danger of losing his real self in what can only 
be some such pose, for such music as A Sea Symphony 
does not carry conviction. It ought not to be easy 
for an artist to love humanity, or even one human 
being. Love that is facile and easy is without value. 
And about humanitarians in general I have my own 
=~ opinion. I think they are all humbugs. Let 

r. Vaughan-Williams give us a little more of his real 
self in his music ; even if it appears at first sight slightly 
unworthy of the late Mr. Walt Whitman it will, I am 
sure, prove of more value than this monotonous echo of : 

O soul, thou pleasest me, I thee, ... 


Away, O Soul ! hoist instantly the anchor ! 
> > 


O my brave soul ! 
Let us have done with this self-soul-satisfaction ! 
W. J. Turner. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


IR WALTER RALEIGH died last Saturday at the 
S age of sixty-one. The list of his books is not a 
long one for a man so remarkably vigorous in 
intellect and so ardent :—The English Novel, 1894; Robert 
Louis Stevenson: an Essay, 1895; Style, 1897; Milton, 
1900 ; Wordsworth, 1908; The English Voyages of the 
Siateenth Century, 1904; Shakespeare, 1907; Six Essays on 
Johnson, 1910; Romance, 1917 (a lecture). He was at 
work on the history of the Air Force; his tribute of love 
and honour to all who fought in the war. He was an 
artist in scholarship, but he had not the scholar’s bias, 
and this, I think, accounts for the shortness of this list. 
He loved passionately the art of letters, but he could not 
think of it as a separable, preponderant part of human 
life, and criticism he often felt was twice removed from 
vital expression. Action, creation—‘ the word should be 
cousin to the deed ’’—were noble; books about books 
were a small matter. At the same time this humble 
estimate of the value of criticism (I have heard him 
vehemently vow he would write “no more parasitic 
literature’) made him put an enormous amount of 
work into it. Criticism was not honourable work 
otherwise, only slipshod trifling. Certainly next to 
writing indifferent fiction, discoursing about books and 
authors can be a very soft task. ‘‘ It all comes out of the 
books they read and it all goes into the books they write,” 
accompanied with little scraps of spiritual autobiography 
and much quotation. On the other hand, criticism can be 
extremely hard work, and good criticism is perhaps 
rarer than any other form of literature. It has seldom 
attracted first-rate minds, and it demands a cluster of 
qualities seldom found together. It is not enough to be 
clever, sensitive and imaginative ; not enough to speak out 
of yourself, qualities which may suffice for creative work. 
The critic need not possess these in the same degree, but 
possess them he must and also the power of comparison. 
The artist must know his own mind; the critic must 
know his own mind, too; as Raleigh said in his book on 
style, “‘ where indecision is the ruling passion of the in- 
dividual, he may cease to write,” but the critic must also 
know the general mind of mankind. 
* . * 


The witty, original, clever, personal comments, which 
Raleigh’s passion for proportion and determination to 
judge with the general eye as well as through his own tem- 
perament kept out of his criticism would have filled a row 
of brilliant books. He aimed first at being sound; he 
staked his self-respect on what he wrote being central and 
never misleading. It was no satisfaction to him to be sober 
in judgment ; he was romantic and exaggerative by tem- 
perament. He had a gift for laughing, exultant mockery, 
and a surprising one for weaving arabesques round a theme, 
and he would have loved to take a side. The itch of the 
craftsman in words to combine them surprisingly; the 
distaste for the tame, plain statement; the instinct “to 
play,” which was the strongest impulse which he shared 
with the artist, were temptations to him. To most men so 
gifted they would have been their stock in trade; he 
conceived of his function as an expounder of literature in 
a sterner fashion. The tissue of his books is alive, thanks 
to these gifts, but except in his essay on style they are 
under strict restraint. His arabesques are cut on the 


solid substance of common sense; he is only witty to 
instruct, only eloquent to expound. He is witty in that 
passage in The English Novel in which he laughs at stupid 
readers who do not enjoy her comedy, “‘ people who ought 
to be inside her books instead of outside them”; there are 
imaginative phrases on many of his pages, as when he says 
of Drake that “ he made precautions foolish by rising from 


——— 


height to height of daring, until the very wind of his name 
cleared the seas before him (The English V oyages),” and he 
is eloquent in his summary of Paradise Lost. 

For the time we must forgo the attempt to see into the life of things, 
and must accept in imagination our position as citizens in this strange, 
majestic commonwealth of angels and men. It is no mean city, 
Noble shapes pass before our eyes. High language is held, and great 
wars are waged. Events of tremendous import roll on to their destined 
accomplishment. Golden processions move across the dim expanse 
of Chaos. Worlds are blown and broken like bubbles. There is 
concerted song, feasting and gratulation ; dire plots are hatched and 
blaze forth into light ; will clashes with will; Heaven opens and a 
torrent of flaming ruin is poured forth into the deep. The Victor, 
ensconced in his omnipotence, is fiercely triumphant ; and in the dark 
below there is the dull gleam of unconquered pride, deatily courage, 
and immortal despair. But in the midst of all this rivalry of interests 
and jar of opposed systems, a cry is heard, like that muffled cry which 
caught Macbeth’s ear as he nerved himself for his last flight. It is 
the cry of the human soul, left homeless and derelict in a universe 
where she is the only alien. For her, the amaranth of the empyreal 
Heaven is as comfortless as the adamant of Hell. She has lost her 
Paradise, even while Adam’s was building—the Paradise where flowers 
fade and loves and hates are mortal. 

- * * 

There is no beatific vision to keep his eyes from wandering among 
the shadows of earth. Milton’s heaven is colder than his earth, the 
home of Titans, whose employ is political and martial. When his 
imagination deals with earthly realities, the noble melancholy of the 
Greeks lives upon it. His last word on human life might be translated 
into Greek with no straining and no loss of meaning : 

His servants He, with new acquist 

Of true experience from this great event, 

With peace and consolation hath dismissed, 

And calm of mind, all passion spent. 
That is a profound and true piece of criticism and finely 
stated. Raleigh’s Milton is not only a magnificent tribute 
of the romantic imagination to its opposite; it is one of 
the very best books on a great poet in English literature. 
I put it far above his Shakespeare in The English Men of 
Letters series, which won him more fame than all his other 
books together. He had in that book to write to length; 
he tried to remind us of too much, and too much of what 
he wrote required expansion; he lacked, too, in treating 
this subject the wind and ballast which slight temperamental 
antagonism supplies on the critical adventure. Shake- 
speare’s victory over him was in every direction too easy. 

* * * 

Raleigh’s talk was both vehement and subtle, full of 
quips and cranks and candid exaggerations. It raced 
and tossed and sparkled, but you could hear the stones of 
solid thought knocking against each other under the surface 
of that wasteful river. He could talk equally well to one, 
to three, to ten. He loved an audience so much that it 
was a surprise to discover that he loved a companion more. 
No one’s high spirits could be less daunting. There was 
nothing dismaying in his exuberance or in his wit; you 
never left his company sighing, “‘ How slow, how tame 
am I.” His aversions were disinterested and his indulgence 
wide. His delight in his own wit and energy of expression 
was so inflectious that it was a more sociable attribute than 
modesty. It was not, ‘ Look, J’ve hit it,’ that he seemed 
to be saying when he stepped back to watch appreciation 
on your face or, stooping from his spectral height, clutched 
you in his eagerness ; such gestures were rather equivalent 
to a shout of joy; ‘‘ You’ve got it! Yes? No? You 
have! That’s it; that’s the point.” Prodigiously tall, 
boney, shambling, stooping, loose-limbed, as though nature 
had hung together his enormous skeleton with an inch 
to spare between every joint, his appearance was the kind 
which would have made an ordinary man self-conscious. 
But the fervour of life in him destroyed it not only in 
himself, but in others while with him. He loved a phrase ; 
at a fine one he would stare in amazement for a moment, 
then rock and crow with joy; but fine men he admired 
even more than fine writers; at least to his admiration of 
them—of the men at the front during the war, for instance 
—there was added a kind of tremulous humility. He was 


a book-minded man who loved life even better than books. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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GAOLS AND THEIR OWNERS 


English Prisons under Local Government. By Sipnry and Beatrice 
Wess. Preface by BERNARD SHAw. Longmans. lds. 


Mr. and Mrs. Webb tell us that, when John Howard set out 
to reform the appalling gaols of eighteenth-century England, 
he convinced Members of Parliament because he poured out, 
not a hot stream of denunciation, but a cold stream of statistics. 
** Instead of a sensational denunciation of oppression and cruelty, 
disease and promiscuity, Howard laid before the committee a 
detailed statement, with regard to each prison that he had visited, 
of the exact fees taken by the gaolers, the cubic contents, window 
space or depth below ground of each apartment, the number, 
sex, age and grade of the prisoners confined together or apart, 
the exact kind of chain or irons used, the amount and quality 
of the food (or the absence of food) of the prisoners, and the 
state of the sewers and the water supply.” Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
have themselves again and again shocked the rhetoricians by 
bringing into the battle for reform a foot-regiment of facts 
instead of a cavalry-charge of indignation. Their methods, 
however, have been justified by results. It is the foot-regiments 
of facts that win victories for opinions. Without them, indeed, 
opinions are mere dramatic flourishes. 

At the same time, Mr. and Mrs. Webb are skilful generals 
who are keenly alive to the value of other methods of attack 
besides their own. They have, in their new book, called in the 
opinions of Mr. Shaw to do the work of missile or shock troops, 
and, Mr. Shaw having forced an opening in our minds by sheer 
violence and surprise, they press forward and force their facts 
triumphantly through. Mr. Shaw speaks, for instance, of “‘ that 
diabolical den of torment, mischief and damnation, the modern 
model prison.” On the second page he denounces “a society 
like ours, which will, without remorse, ruin a boy body and soul 
for life for trying to sell newspapers in a railway station.” Later 
in his preface he suggests that, though capital punishment as 
such is likely to disappear, “ lethal treatment of extreme cases ”’ 
may be “extended to criminals of all sorts.” There could 
hardly be a greater contrast than between the approach of Mr. 
Shaw and the approach of Mr. and Mrs. Webb to the question 
of prison reform. It is as though Mr. and Mrs. Webb were 
pretending not to be reformers at all, but historians merely 
preparing the way for a more aggressive book to come later on 
from Mr. Stephen Hobhouse and Mr. Fenner Brockway. If 
they publish the present book, they say, it is “* in order to provide 
a convenient historical introduction to a more important work,” 
and to add another chapter to their study of English local govern- 

ment. 

The gaol in England has passed’ through three phases. 
Though nominally the King’s, it was at first largely run by 
private enterprise ; then it became more strictly a matter of 
local government ; finally, it was nationalised. There were 
originally two sorts of gaols—the common gaols and houses of 
correction. The common gaol was “a place of detention only, 
not of punishment,” and the sole obligation of the gaoler was 
“*to prevent the prisoner from escaping.” Hence many of the 
cruelties to prisoners. ‘* At Ely, the gaol belonged to the Bishop, 
as lord of the franchise of the Isle of Ely: it was so insecure 
in 1764 that the gaoler ironed his prisoners to the floor lying on 
their backs.”” The most remarkable feature of all these common 
gaols was, however, that “they were carried on as private 
profit-making concerns of the gaolers.”” Men paid a fee in those 
days for the privilege of being gaolers as men pay to-day, if 
rumour is true, for the privilege of being waiters. Thus, the 
gaoler at Exeter paid £22 a year for his post, and Lord Derby 
made £13 a year out of the Macclesfield prison. Down to 1730, 
the gaoler “* avowedly lived by the fees which he extracted 
from the prisoners committed to his custody.” In those days, 
you had to pay to get into gaol, and you had to pay to get out 
of gaol. ‘In 1729 the judges solemnly decided that, if a man 
was committed on more than one suit, he was liable to pay 
separate fees for each of them, so that one and the same prisoner 
had on this ruling to pay two, four or six admission fees, ironing 
fees, rule fees, and discharge fees.” One of the chief sources of 
revenue for the gaoler was the “tap” for the sale of drink. 
At the King’s Bench, “ the ‘tap’ went on right down to its 
closing in 1842, yielding a profit of £800 a year.” Excessive 
drinking by such prisoners as could afford it caused a consider- 
able amount of ill-health. But this was, comparatively speaking, 
the bright side of life in gaol under private enterprise. The 
gaoler allowed his prisoners to get drunk in order to make money ; 
it was in his efforts to save money that he became most barbarous. 
In order not to spend money on warders, he might immure 
his prisoners in underground dungeons and windowless garrets. 


As for the windowless garrets themselves, “out of the gaoler’s 
receipts, lawful or unlawful, he had usually to pay such taxes 
as might be levied on the gaol, as, for instance, window duty, 
which the Worcester gaoler said ‘ brought him under the dis. 
agreeable necessity of stopping up some windows.” When 
parsimony failed to make the gaoler a fortune, he frequently 
resorted to “ deliberate torture for the purposes of extortion.” 
As for the women prisoners, they were regarded as the seraglio 
of their gaolers, who, indeed, sometimes added to their income 
by turning the prison into a brothel, to which the dissolute 
resorted on Sundays. It was also, according to an eighteenth- 
century writer, “‘a mart where those who subsist by keeping 
prostitutes in their houses come to supply themselves with the 
number they want,” the gaolers to all intents and purposes 
trafficking in the women like slaves. 

It is amazing to reflect that, though there were vehement 
calls for prison reform as early as the end of the seventeenth 
century, nothing radical was done for many years to improve 
the gaols. Ordinary prosperous citizens, according to Howard, 
“when they are told of the misery which our prisoners suffer, 
content themselves with saying, ‘Let them take care to keep 
out.’” They were indifferent to the fact that some of the people 
in the gaols were innocent persons who had been acquitted but 
could not obtain their release because they had not money 
enough to pay the gaoler his fee for turning the key and letting 
them out. In 1729 the authorities did take steps to put an 
end to the scandalous system of compelling prisoners on their 
admission to pay garnish or run the gauntlet. They gravely 
gave orders that no prisoner should be taken by an officer to 
any “tavern . . . without his consent” or charged “ for liquor 
or other things other than such as he shall freely and particularly 
call for.” 

The history of private enterprise has been attended by many 
horrors, but by few more startling than those described by Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb in their present book. By a curious irony, 
one of the chief horrors of modern prison existence was intro- 
duced in order to do away with one of the chief horrors of the 
eighteenth-century prison. Solitary confinement, it seems, was 
regarded by many reformers as the only alternative to the 
promiscuity of a time when innocent and guilty, young and 
old, were all herded together, often to die like flies during an 
epidemic of gaol fever. Howard, one imagines, could he have 
foreseen the modern prison denounced by Mr. Shaw, would 
have regarded it as something almost too good to hope for. 
Every system has its own evils, however, and the ideal prison, 
if there can be such a thing, remains to be invented. Peel put 
an end to many abuses by “ the transformation of the gaoler 
or master from an independent profit-maker into the salaried 
servant of the local authority ” and by various other reforms. 
Not that the local justices could always be depended on for 
excessive humanity. In some places they farmed out the 
prisoners’ labour, and even the untried prisoners were coerced 
into working the tread-wheel which, in Northallerton gaol, 
* was leased out, like so much water-power or stream, to a local 
miller.” The tread-wheel, by the way, was another institution 
greatly favoured at one time by humanitarian reformers such 
as Sydney Smith. 

It was not till the Prisons Act of 1877 that the administration 
of the prisons was “ transferred en bloc to a department of the 
National Government.” This reform, too, had its bad side. 
** One of the unforeseen results of the transfer of the local prisons 
to the administration of a Government Department was to 
put a stop to even the small amount of publicity that had since 
1835 prevailed.”” While the prisons were under local authorities, 
the Home Office inspectors were outspoken in their criticism 
of abuses, and Home Secretaries cheerfully presented the in- 
spectors’ reports to Parliament. When the prisons were taken 
over by the State, however, inspectors’ reports on particular 
abuses were regarded as confidential documents, and “ it was 
deemed inconvenient to make their strictures known to the 
public.” Had it not been for the circumstances of recent years 
that caused hundreds of men and women not belonging to the 
criminal classes to be flung into prison, the average Englishman 
to-day would be more ignorant of what life in gaol is like than 
was the average Englishman of the eighteenth century. The 
State, as Nietzsche said, is a cold monster, and it is also a silent 
monster. It is one of the great problems of Socialists to find 4 
means of keeping the State human by subjecting it to incessant 
and vigilant criticism. Mr. and Mrs. Webb's fascinating book 
shows at least that private enterprise can be trusted in this 

respect even less than the State. It will help to prepare the 
public mind for an immense step forward in the common-sense 
and humane treatment of prisoners. Rosert LyYND. 
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PIPE AND JIG 


The Shepherd and Other Poems. By EpmunD BLUNDEN. 
R. Cobden-Sanderson. 6s. 
The Jig of Forslin. By Conrap Arken. Martin Secker. 5s. 
Keats Finales. By CanpELENT Price. C. W. Daniel. 5s. 
Mr. Blunden’s volume is at once a pleasure and a disappoint- 

ment. There are charming things in its eighty-six pages; but 
the general level is not quite what he has accustomed us to 
expect, and a certain number of the poems have an air of having 
been disinterred and brought to life on second, not better, 
thoughts. Mr. Blunden is far from being one of those modern 
writers who resemble rabbits, both in other respects, as the 
ancients say, and in their fecundity, but there recur in the 
book rather diffuse and nerveless passages which make one feel 
that the half might have been more than the whole. There 
are phrases which, while they escape being inevitable in the 
bad sense, fail to be so in the good one either : 

For there the witty jay laughs ; here on waves 

Invisible ripples the linnet, gross rooks gabble. 
With all deference to one who so knows his birds, what has 
the jay done to earn such repute—except laugh at his own jokes 
—or the poor rook to incur it—he who in the ’fifties was being 
taken under the wing of poets laureate and introduced to the 
politest society ? And then come those outlandish terms, so 
pleasant as single spies, so crushing in battalions : 

On the black hop-pole slats the weazen bine, 


—and trips up the reader, in the flush of his enjoyment of the fine 
five lines preceding, with a resistless reminiscence of the Jabber- 
wock. 

Finally, to have done with cavils, truth will cry out at the 
unreal sentiment of such a touch of Dr. Watts as birds that 
“never grudge nor brawl,” or of the worser Wordsworth, as 
in the Shepherd : 

The great sun gives him wisdom, the wind sings 
Clear to his simple heart the hardest things. 
It is the business of poetry to feign ; to be false is not. 

Most of the pieces are sketches of the English country, recalling 
something of Wordsworth’s love of the simple people, of Morris’s 
joy in the simple things of the countryside, but they owe little 
really to any tradition. In the Garland of a modern Meleager, 
Mr. Blunden’s poetry might appear as the simple convolvulus of 
English lanes, self-sown, self-grown, frail and swift to fade, 
but clinging to the passer-by with something appealing in the 
light touch of its tendrils. It is amusing to watch how per- 
sistently for over a century now this poetry of minute observation 
and still-life study grows on and on with a sort of flowery defiance 
over the grave of Johnson’s buried and forgotten maxim, that 
it is not the poet’s business to “ count the streaks on the tulip.” 
In these days the dewdrops on the cabbage and the spikes of 
the thistle’s down are numbered, and not a mite falls to the 
ground without us: 

Stern on their knolls the patriarch thistles stood, 
Nid-nodding in assembly passing wise, 
While often urchin winds in antic rude 

Plucked their white beards, puffed them to sink or rise . . . 

where the dew’s 

Quicksilver bubbles lodge and shine all day 

In the cabbage leaves, and the last lady-bird 
Beats her bright rosy way... . 
There are signs, perhaps, at the present time of a weariness 
of all this minuteness, of a twilight of this day of small things ; 
be that as it may, across the pages of Mr. Blunden lies the shadow 
of one but greater thing—the war. The war has long been stale 
—have we not the peace to contemplate ?—and there is no flatter 
reading than the lyrical frenzies of patriots and anti-patriots 
hurling imprecations on the Kaiser or on the old men of Great 
Britain, as the case might be. But one emotion from those 
days still lives in some of us, and with a thrill of recognition 
one found it expressed at last—the strange, monstrous, insane 
fascination of the memories of the Line. It is not that the 
Mme. Tussaud war-poetry of Wilfred Owen or Mr. Sassoon was 
untrue; but it was not the whole truth, though it seemed treason 
then to say so. It was not; for life has never seemed so intense, 
80 vital, so fascinating, however sinister, as in those lands of 
death. The camaraderie, the splendid flippancy under the 
falling sky, the poppied trenches and the rolling uplands in the 
tense, quivering haze of brooding afternoons—these memories 
refined, no doubt, and gilded by one’s treacherous sub-conscious 
self, stand alone with an immortal vividness among the pale, 
ghostly recollections of all other years, the sirens of a mad 


regret, 
and the charred stub outspeaks the living tree. 
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DAME 
MARGARET 


JOY IS MY NAME. 

By “ NICHOLAS FAY.” Cloth. 3s, 6d, net. 
Dame Margaret my George says : 

LLOYD “This very human little book will, I am sure, 

find its way to many mothers’ hearts—and to 

men’s as well... a happy, tender tonic.” 





GEORGE 
THE HOUSE OF THE 
A BEAUTIFUL HOPE. 


BRILLIANT By ROBERT STUART CHRISTIE. 


This remarkable first novel of over 400 pages 
FIRST challenges comparison with any widely dis- 

cussed work of fiction published in a 
NOVEL years. The author's technique and imaginative 
power deserves immediate recognition. 7s. 6d. net. 





Caricatures by POWYS EVANS of 
THE BEGGAR'S OPERA. 


With biographical introduction of Mr. Gay. 
In portfolio. 7s. 6d. net. Containing 14 
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Fraser, Nigel Playfair, Frederick Austin and the 
full cast at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. 
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THE BRIGHTON ROAD. 
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With + of 70 illustrations, Crown 8vo. 
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What Mr. Blunden has expressed there are perhaps not many 
now really to understand; in generations to come we trust 
there will be none; but we are grateful none the less. 

Very different in its diversity is the gamut of moods through 
which Mr. Aiken’s Forslin jigs. But this book, too, disappoints. 
There are great possibilities in the idea of the poem, a series of 
imagined transmigrations, visionary adventures, through which 
the hero, rather as Pater pictured Monna Lisa, dreams his way : 

Come down with me; 
We will live strange lives before this night. 


The beginning, too, raises expectation with its vivid insight 
and its mastery of some very effective systems of mixed rhymed 
and rhymeless verse. But the dream-lives prove little worth 
living—monotonous and, with all their realism, unreal. For 
although these visions of “ vicarious wish-fulfilment ” purport to 
range “on the one extreme, from the desire for a complete 
tyranny of body over mind to the desire, on the other extreme, for 
a complete tyranny of mind over body,” yet after the first, 
“The Juggler,” they almost all belong to the former class, and 
are very crude sex-melodrama at that : 


But I locked my hands around her dirty throat, 

And though they bit me, I choked her till she was dead. .. . 
I took the children 

And flung them down from the balcony to the courtyard: 

I suppose I shouldn’t have done it. 


And so from a hopeful beginning one is led off down by- 
streets and blind alleys, jostled by a very Bedlam of mermaids, 
vampires, lamias, prostitutes, Salomes, to say nothing of Judas 
Iscariot reincarnate as Brother Peter in a monastery at Fiesole. 
It is all too shapeless and wild and whirling. Mr. Aiken is 
afraid of having his freedom “ violated by too arbitrary choice 
of pattern.” But without being pedantic about logical con- 
struction, one needs something less rambling and incoherent 
than this. It is no good taking the notion of poetic frenzy 
literally to the extent of expecting the reader to play “ confidante 
stark mad in white linen ” to poets “* stark mad in white satin.” 
And here it is a thousand pities to have to grub through so much 
rubbish for the good things scattered through it. For good 
things there are—single lines, for instance—of a spacious Eliza- 
bethan sombreness: 
Forget our souls, that murmur of unpaid debts. 


Death would be sweet, if one might poison music. 


Is it because, at last, we love the darkness, 

Love all things in it, tired of too much light ? 
And this, too, covers many faults: 

Or on a green hill in the evening’s fire, 

If we should stand and listen to poplar trees, 

Should we not hear the lit leaves suddenly choir 

A jargon of silver music against the sky ? 

Or the dew sing, or dust profoundly cry ? 


There is much more poetry in Mr. Aiken than has come out of 
him in this book. 

Of Mr. Candelent Price’s Keats Finales there is little to be 
said. This work finishes The Eve of St. Mark and extends the 
two books and a fragment of Hyperion to seven. The preface 
explains that for the latter, since it seemed suicidal to imitate 
the style of Keats, but Keats has imitated Milton, the author 
has done likewise. Why, it is impossible to conceive—unless 
because Milton is easier to parody. For a parody is the only 
outcome—a diction cluttered up with the most extraordinary 
gallimaufry of “* Miltonic ” inversions and Latinisms and elipses, 
and verse which moves, in Coleridge’s phrase, “ like a fly in 
a glue-bottle”’ through cacophonies such as “ Shall I call on 
th’ Sun t’ attest ?”’ What with “ rubious shrines,” “ indeciduous 
laws ” (meaning not “evergreen,” apparently, but “‘ undecided ”’), 
* exequious tears,” “ impervious Muses,” and expressions like : 

preserve in laurel leaves 
Indefinite injunctions, aorist surmise, 
or 
Almost I think, 
I think or would think, most devoutly think, 
Such compliments are ours... . 


one would take the book for a Milton pastiche composed by a 
learned rather than intelligent Chinaman. 

The Eve of St. Mark is less intolerable. But the whole idea is 
a Jack-o’-Lantern. If one is a first-rate poet, far better do work 
on one’s own lines, not, “labouring for invention, bear amiss, 
The second burden of a former child.” If one is not first-rate 
one should let better men alone. This attempt should never 
have been made. 


FL. lL 





MR. CLUTTON BROCK ON HAMLET 


Shakespeare’s “ Hamlet.”’ By A. CLurron Brock. Methuen. 5s, 


This essay falls into three parts, each of which must be taken 
separately, if justice is to be done to the whole. In the first, 
the essayist clears the ground—clears it of Messrs. Robertson and 
Eliot specifically and of a mass of impertinent criticism by impli- 
cation. “Why did Hamlet delay to kill the King?” Mr, 
Robertson’s notion is that Shakespeare’s Hamlet delayed because 
another Hamlet—the Hamlet of an earlier play, which happens 
not to exist, the Hamlet of Kyd—delayed. It is an old story, 
and a great favourite with the historians. Sooner or later it has 
always to be proved that the live inspiration of a great artist was 
stirred and guided by the dead hand of some old duffer; and for 
such tasks few are better equipped than Mr. J. M. Robertson. 
He is erudite, exact and honest, and these indispensable qualities 
are unclouded by any tincture of wsthetic sensibility. Mr. 
Brock confutes him with all the civility due to his talents and 
learning, without forgetting—or letting the reader forget—that 
this lack of sensibility makes him quite incapable of appreciating 
those arguments that are most relevant to the controversy. 

With Mr. Eliot he is rougher. Mr. Eliot is neither erudite 
nor exact. To make up for this he is pretentious ; wherefore, 
having gleaned some tags of scholarship from Mr. Robertson’s 
book, he iterates them in support of Mr. Robertson’s theory and 
goes on to dub Hamlet “ an artistic failure” (inferior to Coriolanus) 
with the air of one who has been into the matter for himself and 
has all the available data at the tips of his fingers. Mr. Brock 
does not like this ; and he is not ungrateful to fortune for having 
sent him as adversary one of those critics who, instead of approach- 
ing a work of art with an open mind and trying to get from it all 
it has to give, stalk it with a straight waistcoat. If the work of 
art won’t fit, tant pis for the work of art. Hamlet is an “ out 
size,’ which cannot be stuffed into the a priori theory ; Hamlet 
is therefore “ an artistic failure.” The fact that for three hundred 
years Hamlet has been reckoned by most sensitive men and 
women an artistic triumph does not worry Mr. Eliot at all, but 
it does not justify Mr. Clutton Brock in being a little derisive at 
his expense. 

The contention that Hamlet is a failure because Shakespeare 
was, for some mysterious reason, bound by the outline of another 
man’s play, the plot of which was unsuited to Shakespeare’s 
purpose, is, in our judgment, here unbottomed for good. We 
shall not attempt to summarise Mr. Brock’s arguments; we 
shall give merely a taste of his method. Mr. Eliot has been 
contending—repeating, that is—that “the cruder material (from 
Kyd’s play) persists in the final form.” ‘ Where,” enquires 
Mr. Brock, “are the parallels in the final version of Hamlet 
which prove this ? ” 

Mr. Robertson does give some parallels between Kyd and the 
final Hamlet, and I will give them, too, so that the reader may 
test Mr. Eliot’s assertion for himself: 

Kyd, in The Spanish Tragedy, has : 

And if the world like not this Tragedy, 
Hard is the hap of old Hieronimo. 


Hamlet (Act iii., scene 2), says : 
For if the King like not the comedy, 
Why then, belike—he likes it not, perdy. 


Here I wonder that Mr. Robertson, at least, has not seen that 
Shakespeare was actually quoting, and misquoting, Kyd, and 
meaning the audience to see it. Just before, Hamlet has quoted 
two stanzas, probably from old ballads, and has clearly misquoted 
the last line of the second stanza—‘*A very, very—pajock ”; 
after which Horatio says, “You might have rhymed.” So Hamlet 
reverses the process of misquotation and rhymes where Kyd had 
not rhymed. ... The suggestion that Shakespeare was here 
retaining a line of Kyd’s (which Kyd himself must have copied from 
another play of his own) because he would not be at the pains to 
write his own play, and that in a scene of the greatest moment, 
where he is at the height of his powers, is—well I do not think it 
needs discussing. 


Not till we come to the second part of the essay are we at all 
inclined to quarrel with the argument, and then on a point 
which seems to us of only secondary importance, though Mr. 
Brock has pushed it to the front rather. ‘“* Why did Hamlet 
delay?” In the first chapter we get an adequate reply: 
“though Hamlet’s behaviour may seem to us unintelligible 
psychologically, we are, wsthetically, convinced by it. As he 
acts, we feel, so he would act ; and that is all we have a right to 
demand of the dramatist.” Whatever the psychological diffi- 
culties may be, no sensitive person, reading Hamlet, ever felt that 
the hero’s behaviour or talk was inconsistent with the character 
portrayed. That is enough: it is not a sign of “ artistic 
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Prominent Motor Journalists 


See SHELL Tested 


A number of prominent motoring journalists have visited 
the Engine-Testing Laboratory where “ Shell” Motor 
Spirit is tested, and have personally observed tests of 
“Shell ’ Spirit. Extracts from their articles, which have 
been published in full elsewhere, will be given in our 
announcements, and will be found to constitute the 
most remarkable proof of the superiority of ‘‘ Shell” Spirit 
ever published. 


4. Mr. J. OWEN : 


. . « The other day I was invited to witness 
some laboratory tests of different fuels carried 
out for the “ Shell ’’ Company by a new process 
which cost many thousands of pounds to erect, 
and which leaves no possible margin of error 
in determining the amount of work done by 
each fuel. In every case ‘‘ Shell’’ motor 
spirit went further than the others, and it 
is satisfactory to know that this plant is now 
being worked continuously to ensure, in so far as 
this company is concerned, that the public shall 
have the best petrol available at the ruling prices. 

—The Referee. 


SHELL 


To ensure the best running, use Shell 
Spirit and Shell Motor Lubricating OIL 
SHELL-MEX Lrp. 

Shell Corner, Kingsway, W.C2 
Write for Leaflet, “IN THE TEST-HOUSE.” 
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The Standard Life Assurance Co. 


Incorporated 1910. 





Established 1825. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


For the Year ending November 15th, 1921. 





PRINCIPAL RESULTS. 


New Policies issued .. oe ee £2,114,361 
Claims Paid oe ee oe ee oe 970,213 
Annual Revenue - ee oe 1,682,470 
Funds ee ae ee ee ee -» 13,554,354 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the Report, pointed 
out that the amount of new business secured, while being somewhat 
less than in the previous year, was over £440,000 in excess of the 
average figure for five years preceding the War, excluding continental 
business which the Company has ceased to transact. 

In recommending the Shareholders and Policyholders in their 
common interest to unite in endeavouring to increase the New 
Business, he pointed out that in view of the strength of the Company 
and the numerous attractive schemes now offered, they could 
recommend the Standard to their friends and clients with every 
confidence. By so doing they would not only contribute to the 
further prosperity of the Company, but would be serving their 
friends well. He also drew attention to the new “‘ Acme” Policy 
issued by the Company, —— out that it embodied a combination 
of features not found in any policy hitherto issued in this country. 

He reminded his dience that the Company’s Investments as 
on November 15th, 1920 (the date of the last Investigation), were 
valued by taking the book price of the securities or the market 
price, whichever was the lower, and no credit has been taken for 
any subsequent appreciation. As this Valuation was made at a 
time when securities were at about their lowest market prices, 
there is to-day a large reserve against any possible adverse fluctuation. 

Copies of the Report and of Leaflets on several new and attractive 
Schemes will be sent on application. 

Ask for particulars of the “‘ Acme” Policy, “‘ Public Schools” 
Policy, the “‘ Children’s”’ Policy. 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH, 


LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C, 4, 
15a Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street. 
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are the wear of a Gentleman 


Their distinction is unmistakable—whether new or 
old. You will ensure the genuineness of the material 
—made in Scotland of Pure New Wool—by asking 
your Tailor to use Scotch Tweed with the under- 
noted mark, granted by the Board of Trade to the 
Scottish Woollen Industry. 
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failure,” but of consummate success. However, Mr. Brock is 
still vexed by the psychological question, and so goes on to 
suggest that the Ghost and his message gave Hamlet such a 
shock that for the rest of his life he laboured under what they 
now call “ a suppressed complex.”” That revelation of what had 
been done and what was to do so preyed upon the hero’s mind 
that he jibbed at the remotest reference to either. The court, 
the queen, Ophelia herself, all touch the hidden sore. Hence the 
strangeness : hence the delay. Certainly ; but why drag in the 
shock ? Why make us think of Dr. Freud? Why attribute to 
a shock and a suppression what may more simply be attributed to 
normal consciousness of past infamies and future woe? Must 
we invoke psycho-analysis to explain the fact that a gracious and 
exquisitely civilised youth shrinks from what he conceives to be 
the duty of murdering his step-father and perhaps his mother, 
too? Is it odd that with such business thrust upon him he should 
have lost his taste for life? 

It is in the third part of his essay that Mr. Brock is seen to 
greatest advantage. Rounding on Mr. Eliot and his pretentious 
paradox—that Hamlet is an artistic failure—he replies—as, 
indeed, any man of sense and modesty might be expected to 
reply: ‘“* But it is one of the documents from which we may 
learn what artistic success is.” Pleasantly turning the tables on 
the pedants, he goes on to suggest that had Aristotle read 
Hamlet “he might have written the Poetics differently.” 
‘“* Hamlet is an important wsthetic document . . . because it is 
something added by Shakespeare to the resources of his art.” 
What Shakespeare added was a new kind of unity—unity of 
tone: the play is held together and guided to its conclusion, not 
by plot, or yet by the characters, but by one character—the 
character of Hamlet. With all its variety, that character is 
perfectly consistent; it sheds an even tone over the play, 
reconciling all lights and shades, and is probably the most 
miraculous creation in literature. What is more, this character, 
which in manifesting itself makes the play, is seen in circumstances 
of peculiar distress: Shakespeare has wrung beauty from 
ugliness. How has he done it? That is the final question 
Mr. Brock sets himself to answer. The enquiry leads him to 
propound a doctrine of values—in our judgment the most 
important thing in the book and a definite contribution to 
sesthetics—and the question is finally answered in these words : 
“*In Hamlet values are expressed more completely through the 
presentment of a living man than in any other play known to 
us, and that is the secret of its success and also of the many 
questions asked about it.” It sounds a simple conclusion : only 
when you have read the essay will you realise what a deal of 
hard thinking and subtle feeling have gone to arriving at it. 

Cc. B. 


HERALDS OF THE DAWN 


The Social Philosophy of Carlyle and Ruskin. By Frepericx W. 
Roe. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


When the Parliament of 1906 was elected and the first appear- 
ance of a large contingent of Labour Members caused some 
fluttering of bourgeois dovecotes, a newspaper circularised them 
asking what were the books that had influenced them. The 
book which appeared in the greatest number of lists was Ruskin’s 
Unto This Last. This interesting fact has been recorded by 
his principal biographer and editor, Sir E. T. Cook. It is a 
far cry even from 1906 to 1922, and to-day the works of Carlyle 
and Ruskin, his disciple, seem remote and démodés indeed. 
Probably in these days it would scarcely have occurred to any 
English social student to examine the achievement of these 
old masters in the sphere of social philosophy, with a view to 
placing them in proper perspective in relation to current socio- 
logical thought. The task, well worth the doing, has been 
undertaken by a more detached, and a very competent, American 
observer, who is Junior Dean and Associate Professor of English 
in the University of Wisconsin. Mr. Roe has clearly found the 
writing of this scholarly and amply documented contribution 
to the history of social thought in England a labour of love. 
But his evident admiration for Carlyle and Ruskin has not 
impaired his critical sense, and the result is a balanced estimate 
of the two great Victorians. It is the author’s hope that “ the 
challenging message of these prophets . . . might not be without 
inspiration and guidance for our own day.” 

Whatever lesson they may have for our time, however, to 
judge them by the standard of to-day is to do Carlyle and 
Ruskin a considerable injustice. To-day it might be said that 
we are all social reformers. A couple of generations ago their 
number was few indeed, and among that small company Carlyle 





and Ruskin, whatever their shortcomings, saw far more clearly 
than the majority of their contemporaries. Of all the Victorian 
men of letters—in a time when literature tended more and more 
to become the handmaid of reform—they were the most potent 
contemporary forces in shaking up the inertia which made even 
the beginning of reform impossible, and the most influential 
upon leaders who came after them. Again, there was much 
force in Mazzini’s vigorous attack on Carlyle—of which Ruskin 
might equally have been the objective—to the effect that he 
wholly overlooked the true conception of modern dem 

as a movement in which “ the collective thought was seeking to 
supplant the individual thought in the social organism.” But, 
as Mr. Roe fairly points out, it is easier from the vantage point 
of our time to find fault with their ultra-aristocratic politics 
than it would have been in days when individualism was still 
a rampant creed, and any form of collectivism as a political 
force was practically unknown. 

The weakness of the combined programme of reform of Carlyle 
and Ruskin is obvious enough. It was at once too individualistic 
and, especially in the case of Ruskin, too paternalistic. They 
could not see, as did John Stuart Mill, that political freedom 
might educate the masses for increased responsibility, and that 
the cure for the democracy which they feared might be more 
democracy. Ruskin, for the reason that he came to industry 
by the pathway of art, had a truer appreciation than Carlyle 
of the grinding slavery of machine labour. It meant the negation 
of his whole gospel of joy in work ; while to the severer Carlyle 
work was the expression of duty rather than self-expression, 
So Ruskin’s attack on mechanism and his entire social pro- 
gramme, though less powerful and dramatic than Carlyle’s, as 
his personality was less impressive than his master’s, were far 
more reasoned and carried far more hope for the future. Carlyle 
never pretended to write political economy and suggested 
specific remedies hesitatingly. Ruskin marched straight into 
the enemy’s camp, striking about him right and left—and some- 
times, as Mr. Roe admits, ‘“‘ making a sad spectacle of himself.” 

But when all is said that can be said in criticism of their 
positive proposals of reform, it is difficult to overestimate their 
real achievement. As Mr. Roe puts it, “* they broke into the 
smug and detached circles of Victorian society as with the force 
of thunderbolts, clearing the air for wiser thinking and healthier 
living.” They socialised what Carlyle called the ‘“ dismal 
science” of political economy; their whole message was in 
effect a challenge to the leaders of their time to realise that 
infinitely the most important element in industry was the human 
factor. Modern democracy’s debt to them is, perhaps, best 
attested by the long list of workers in its cause who freely admit 
the influence upon them of what Carlyle and Ruskin wrote in 
days when Marx was not yet felt as a force in English Labour, 
the Fabians were not yet organised, and Henry George had not 
yet published Progress and Poverty. Mill himself, Maurice, 
Kingsley and Dickens, Morris, Toynbee, Octavia Hill, Mr. 
Hobson, Mr. Orage, Mr. Cole, and Mr. Penty—these and many 
others of as diverse schools as they have acknowledged what 
their social thought owes to the two great Victorian social 
philosophers. 

The permanent value of Carlyle and Ruskin—and this is why 
men of very different schools can trace back their spiritual 
ancestry to them—is as an inspiration rather than a direct 
influence. It has been well said of Ruskin that, “if he was 
not the begetter of English Socialism, he was a foster-father 
to many English Socialists.” And the worth of Carlyle cannot 
be better summed up than in those words of Professor MacCunn 
which Mr. Roe quotes here: “‘ The root and fruit of democracy 
—what are they but the recognition of the worth, dignity and 
possibilities of the individual life, however flickering and obscure ? 
Carlyle joins hands with Mill and Mazzini here. He outdoes 
them. No writer in our literature, it is safe to say, has done 
more for this, the essence of the democratic spirit, than this 
sworn foe of political democracy.” 


THE SQUIREARCHY 
OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


The Pastons and Their England. By H.S. Bennerr. Cambridge 
University Press. 15s. 


The Paston Letters are a huge chalkpit, containing precious 
fossils, but also many common flints. It was a good idea to 
sort the treasures out, to supplement them by fossils from other 
chalkpits (the Stonor Papers and the Early Chancery Proceedings, 
for example), and to try to reconstruct a past age. In this 
contribution to the Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and 
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MARTIN’S ACT CENTENARY. 


To Celebrate the passing of the First Animal Protection Act (Martin's Act, 1822), 
and to promote the 


WELFARE OF ANIMALS, 


A PUBLIC MEETING 


————— Will be held at —————— 


QUEEN’S HALL 


(Sole Lessees Messrs. Chappell & Co., Ltd.), 


On Friday, May 26th, 


At 8 p.m. 


Speakers: EDWARD CARPENTER, Miss A. M. F. COLE, 
WALTER R. HADWEN, J.P., M.D., etc., and 
G. BERNARD SHAW. 
Chairman: H. BAILLIE-WEAVER, LL.B. 
Admission Free. 
Preceded at 7.15 A, . Jeet by the Guild of the A of To-morrow 
IDEAL OF THE FUTU 
Organ =DwakD MITCHELL. 
On SATURDAY, MAY 27th, at 3 p.m., PROCESSION WITH BANNERS 
and MASS MEETING at "Hyde Park. The Procession will leave Bedford 
Square, W.C., at 3 p.m. Meeting at Hyde Park 3.45. 


Centenary Council, 47 Hamilton Road, N. 5. 





























STEINWAY HALL 
LOWER SEYMOUR STREET (Behind Selfridges). 
Public Lectures-SUNDAY EVENINGS, 7.30 p.m.-Public Lectures 


There are important personal and general interests in these lectures 
by Miss E. A. DRAPER. You should hear them. 


May 21—‘*‘ Personal Karma and Health.”’ 
» 28—‘*‘ The Karma of Nations and Races.’’ 





Some Free Seats. General information from 
23z, BEDFORD SQuaReE, W.C.1. 


ADMISSION 1s. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 








COURT THEATRE, Sloane Sq. (cer. 848.) 


Byarrangement with J.B. Fagan, ‘The LEON M.LION—J.T.GREIN SEASON of 
JOHN GALSWORTHY PLAYS. 


NIGHTLY AT 8.30. MATINEES, WeDs. & SATS., AT 2.30. 
A New Comedy by Jonn GALSworTaHy, 


ERNESTTHESIGER. WINDOWS mary overt. 


“Wir AND LAUGHTER—THOUGH GALSWORTHY.” Preceded by gr Bs. » aaa in 








“The Joyous Adventure of Aristide Pujol,” by W. J. 





Opposite Hampstead Tube Station. 


EVERY MAN THEATRE 
(Hampstead 7224.) 


Every Evening at 8.15. Matinee Saturday at 2.30. 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell in Ibsen's HEDDA GABLER. Commencing May 22. 





ART GALLERY. 





LONDON 


GROUP, MANSARD GALLERY. 
EXHIBITION OF MODERN PAINTING. 

Open till June 3rd (all day Saturdays). Admission 1s. 3d. 
HEAL AND SON, Lid., 195 Tottenham Court Road, W. 
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-BOOKS AT BARGAIN PRICES. 


MAY CATALOGUE NOW READY. 


nt Sr 0 nny aoe, and ask for your name and address to be re; red 
for future issues. ks are in new condition. No secondhand books sold. 





WM. GLAISHER, LTD., Booksellers, 
265 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 








ARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 


Capital is usually required by a firm on the 
death of a partner. Life Assurance is the 
ideal way of providing the necessary amount. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 











PRINTING. 








RINTING.—A London Firm of Printers is at liberty to quote 
for any class of Magazine, Book or Catalogue work.—Specifications to Box 
702, NE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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NOW READY. 
NDEX to VOL. XVIII. of THE NEW STATES- 
MAN. Free to Postal Subscribers on request. 
To other readers, One Shilling, post free—THE 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 














A FAMILY MATTER. 


Europe is a great family, all the members 
of which must pull together. We are 
dependent upon one another. 


IF ONE SUFFERS ALL SUFFER. 


This is shown by the situation in Russia. 
Before the war Russia supplied us with a 
great deal of our corn, in some years more 
than we received from the U.S.A. and the 
Argentine. 


At the present time the most appalling 
famine on record is raging in the Volga 
Valley. Something like 30 million people 
are affected, and tales of horrible distress 
reach us from our workers in the stricken 
area. Men, women and children are dying 
like flies in a land which was once 








THE MOST FERTILE IN EUROPE. 


We must help to meet this terrible 
disaster. The famine in Russia reacts on 
Poland, whither refugees are fleeing in an 


unending 
PROCESSION OF MISERY. 


Here, also, our workers are endeavour- 
ing to cope with the situation by helping 
in agricultural reconstruction. Money sent 
to the Friends’ Relief Committee, Room 5, 
10 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, ear- 
marked “ Poland,” will be economically 
and expeditiously used in work of creative 
reconstruction. 


“You see, they were underfed and had 


no proper clothes, so they just froze.” 
(Extract from a worker's letter.) 


This appeal is issued by the FRIENDS’ RELIEF 
COMMITTEE, which is co-operating with the Save the 
Children Fund and the Russian Famine Relief Fund, 
in the All-British Appeal for the Russian Famine. 
Donations, which may, if desired, be earmarked for 
any of these Funds, should be sent to the Russian 
Famine Relief Fund, Room 5, General Buildings, 
Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 


Send gifts of clothing (with the name and address 
of sender outside and inside the parcels) to the 
FRIENDS’ WAREHOUSE, 5 NEW STREET HILL, 
LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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Thought, Mr. Bennett has proved himself an excellent reproducer 
of a dead society, mainly because Mr. Bennett has been cautious. 
Sweeping arguments from single instances are not to his taste. 
He recognises that the Paston Letters, while crammed with 
information about a family of Norfolk squires and their house- 
holds, touch but incidentally on the nobility above them, and, 
while taking in the farmers, ignore the agricultural labourers. 
Even so, with the stratum thus limited, we cannot be quite 
sure that the Pastons were characteristic specimens of their 
class. They were so to some extent, but they probably exag- 
gerated its faults. 

The Pastons were legal climbers, like the Finches and the 
Yorkes after them. Justice Paston, the miller-farmer’s son, 
scraped the first acres together; Sir John Fastolf’s will—a 
pretty piece of legacy-hunting—added vastly to their possessions, 
and to those possessions they clung. To defend their own, they 
plunged deeply into litigation, and even suffered three sieges at 
the hands of their superiors, Lord Moleyns, the Duke of Suffolk 
and the Duke of Norfolk. Their tenacity and ability must call 
for a certain measure of admiration. The women, notably 
Margaret, were as determined as the men, and sometimes took 
the lead over the men. Sir John, the one feeble Paston, who 
seems to have become flabby in the Court atmosphere, was 
constantly being goaded into activity under feminine direction. 
But, though they remind us not a little of Mr. Galsworthy’s 
Forsytes in their identity and aim, they are much less amiable. 
Holding as a rule a united front against the enemy, they were 
not incapable of falling out among themselves, and when an 
uncle and a nephew came to loggerheads, the tenants were 
harried by demands of rent from both of them. Marriage 
with them was a purely mercenary affair, the bride being reckoned 
up as if she was a prize heifer. That was the mode,no doubt, 
in the middle ages and even later, but throughout the Paston 
correspondence there is a significant absence of love, with the 
exception of Margery’s constancy to her faithful Calle, the 
bailiff, and Margery Brew’s letters to her “ right well-beloved 
Valentine,” John, and an equally remarkable frequency of 
allusions to the rod. A daughter who could not get a husband 
was treated with persistent cruelty, and Agnes told the master 
of her son, John, at Cambridge, that if he did not do his duty 
he was to be “ truly belashed.” 

The Pastons may, therefore, have been in some respects a 
caricature of their class; there must have been squires less 
grasping, because their property rested on stabler foundations, 
and parents less harsh. We can, however, draw general inferences 
from the economic facts of the letters, and it is on that side 
that their real value consists. It is curious to note, for instance, 
how the necessity for food supplies caused families to move 
from one estate to another. The larder required sage adminis- 
tration, the observances of the Church making herrings and 
salt cod important articles of diet. Even in the fifteenth century 
an estate was largely self-contained, manufacturing its own 
cloth, and with the carpenter and blacksmith as important 
members of the community. But luxuries came from London, 
and Sir John must have groaned now and again at the formidable 
lists that reached him by the carrier. Every man and woman 
had their places in the little heirarchy, notably the chaplain or 
the parson. As benefited a new family, the Pastons also culti- 
vated close relations with the regular clergy, who were, besides, 
useful as bankers when the times were disturbed. “ Sir” 
James Gloys, the chaplain, it is, however, who stands out as 
the Pastons’ homme necessaire, secretary, business agent, rent- 
collector—and a brute at that—and Orbitius to the young 
Pastons, who hated him. Mr. Bennett, oddly enough, has 
nothing to tell us about the apothecary, who must have been 
as formidable to their stomachs as was Sir James through the 
punishments he brought down on them. 

Mr. Bennett has for a sub-title to his excellent book, “* Studies 
in an Age of Transition,” and quite rightly. In a sense, every 
age is an age of transition, and Gibbon’s eloquent panegyric 
of the calm that endured under the Antoines is pretty certainly 
false. But seldom have old things been passing more rapidly 
away than in the England of the fifteenth century. The very 
bases of property were being shifted. Men came to hold their 
lands not by feudal service but by lease. Labourers were no 
longer bound down to the soil, because, with the rapid conversion 
of arable land into pasture, it was no longer worth the while 
of the landlords to retain them. The greatest landlords of all, 
the monasteries, were on the decline, and the administration of 
their estates, which included the upkeep of the roads, became 
weaker and weaker. No wonder, therefore, that when the loss of 
France and the prodigality of the Court had brought about the 
Wars of the Roses, to the chronic litigation there was added 





ecm 


in the case of the Pastons, sieges, imprisonments, evictions, 
assaults and the other accompaniments of a thoroughly disturbed 
society. As can easily be imagined, local government, which 
depended on pious benefactions and voluntary effort, went to 
rack and ruin. And yet it is possible to exaggerate the badness 
of the roads and their insecurity. Mr. Bennett, like De Quincey 
in one of his liveliest essays, waxes eloquent about sloughs, 
broken bridges, rivers in flood, and what not. But he estimates 
that a well-found traveller could cover between thirty and 
forty miles a day, which is by no means despicable going. That 
is the worst of it ; we hear shrill outcries over bridges that have 
fallen down, whereas bridges that behave as bridges should are 
all in the day’s work. The normal thing or event so often 
escapes the historical student, however scientific he may be. 


SHORTER ‘NOTICES 


International Finance and its Reorganisation. By Exisua M. Friep- 
MAN. E. P. Dutton and Co., New York. $7. 


All things considered, we judge this to be the most informative 
volume yet produced upon the economic and financial problems of 
the past eight years in Great Britain, France and Germany. Mr. 
Elisha M. Friedman, Lecturer on Finance in the School of Commerce 
Accounts and Finance of the University of New York, has put to- 
gether, in 700 pages, all the accessible facts of the war finance of these 
countries ; of their currencies and foreign exchanges ; of their taxation 
and borrowings ; of their wealth, their losses, their inflation and their 
deficits. He does not refrain from shrewd criticism and judicious 
appreciations and condemnations, but his main purpose is to give 
the facts and figures from the most authentic sources. He has forty 
pages of facts and arguments about the Capital Levy, for and against ; 
with particulars of its operation where it has been tried; twenty 
pages on the possible alternative of national bankruptcies; and 
fifty pages on the mutual cancellation of international indebtedness. 
A full bibliography of French, German and English publications 
affords useful guidance. 


Poland Reborn. By Roy Devereux. Chapman and Hall. lis, 


This somewhat lengthy book is the outcome of a conducted tour, 
The authoress advocates every claim advanced by Poland. The 
Curzon line (December, 1919) “ entirely failed to satisfy Polish aspira- 
tions, and in rejecting it, the Poles had the support of France.” And 
yet ‘‘ the frontier established at the Peace of Riga is equally undefend- 
able,” so says General Musnicki. One is inclined to agree that the 
refusal to reincorporate Danzig with Poland is scarcely logically 
compatible with the policy that has expanded Poland beyond her 
ethnic frontiers elsewhere. The writer’s treatment of the Lithuanian 
question and of Lithuanian history contains grotesque misstatements, 
such as that the Lithuanian language is a “primitive dialect” 
(of what is not stated); that there are only 10 per cent. of Lithuan- 
ians in the Vilna district; and that the policy of the Lithuanian 
Government has been and is now prompted by Germany. The recent 
elections to the Vilna Diet are said to be popular ; the adverse plebiscite 
in Silesia to be the result of police interference. The Polish frontiers 
are confounded with the Lithuanian, which were always under 
autonomous control, even after the Diet of Lublin. Similarly, 
Ukrainian aspirations are all ascribed to German agency. The 
chapters on the Jewish problem are curious: it is admitted that 
Jews have been settled in Poland eight hundred years; yet “one 
need not wonder that to the Polish nation, still largely composed of 
landlords and peasants, the Jew is what the native is to the Anglo- 
Indian. He has borrowed from his European neighbours ideas of 
social equality . . . ” The account given of Russia is frankly hostile, 
and also misleading. The whole political point of view is the defence 
of the Polish feudal landlord, and of large capitalist interests, such 
as the Galician oil-fields, which are owned by foreign capital to the 
extent of 80 per cent., of which 53 per cent. is French. This sort of 
propaganda can only do the Poles harm, Peace in Eastern Europe 
cannot be brought about by “the ancient theory of the balance of 
power,” or by the cruelty of making Poland a part of the ‘‘ guarantee 
upon which the safety of France depends.” 


Co-operation in Germany, Italy and Ireland. By M. L. Daruinc. 
Punjab Government. 4s. 8d. 

Mr. Darling is an Indian Civil Servant and was for three years 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies in the Punjab. His report, which 
is published in this book,is the result of a tour of investigation in 
Germany and Italy during the winter of 1920-21. It is of very great 
value to anyone interested in the progress of co-operation. Very 
few people realise the tremendous growth of co-operation in Germany 
and Italy since the war. The first page of Mr. Darling’s report shows 
that 10,000 new societies were started in Germany during 1919 and 
1920, and another 2,000 societies in the first four months of 1921, while 
in Italy the number of societies was nearly doubled in the first two 
years following the war. This development has taken place mainly 
in agricultural co-operation and co-operative credit, branches to 
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| LLOYD DE FRANCE 
| MARITIME -TRANSPORTS INSURANCE CO. 


99 Rue de Richelieu, PARIS, 
Capital fs. 25,000,000, 


Invites Fire and/or Accident Treaties. 











OOKS, PRINTS, and MANUSCRIPTS BOUGHT, and VALUED 
for asa, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand and 43 Piccadilly. 
hones: Central 1515 and Gerrard 7741. 
enum and Cable Address: Bookmen, 
Established in 1819. 


OOKS.—Greenwich Hospital, with coloured plates by G. Cruik- 
shank, 1826, {10; Old English Squire, with coloured plates, 1821, £15; 
The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, £30; The Tatler, Vols. 1 to 46, 
fine lot, £21 ; Country Life, Vols. 1 to 12, £7 7s. ; Illustrated London News, 46 vols., 
12; Heptameron, trans. by Saintsbury, with many illus., 5 vols., privately printed, 
3 108.; Autobiographies of Edward Gibbon, edited by John Murray, 1896, £2 28. ; 
Froude’s Short Studies English in Ireland and History England, 19 vols., half morocco, 
fine set, £6 6s.; Butler’s Birds of Great Britain and Ireland, 2 vols., coloured plates, 
358., pub. £8 8s. ; Sterne’s Works, 1783, rare set, 7 vols., £2 2s.; Lane’ s Arabian Nights, 
iiius. by Brangwyn, 6 vols., L..P. only 250 done, £6 6s. ; George Moore Memoirs, My 
Dead Life, signed copy, £3 38. ; Suess Face of the Earth, 4 vols., £4 48.; Everyman, a 
Morality Play, Riccardi Press, £3 158.; Plutarch’s Lives, 6 vols., 1819, {2 2s.; Rawlin- 
son’s Ancient Monarchies, 5 vols., {7 7s. ; Holland and Belgium, illustrated by splendid 
engravings by Bartlett, about 1840, {2 2s.; Baxter Prints, the Pictures of George 
Baxter, just issued a most valuable Reference Book to Baxter Print Collectors, £3 5s. ; 
Wilde's Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 15s.; Bain’s Bubbles of the Foam, In the 
Great God's Hair, The Descent of the Sun and 4 others, L.P., rst Edits., 7 vols., {10 10s. ; 
George Moore’s Hail and Farewell, 3 vols., 1st Edits., {4 10s.; Hill’s Footsteps of Dr. 
Johnson, 1890, £3 38.; Omar Khayyam, large paper copy, Villon Socy., {4 4s. ; send 
also for catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. 
I am the most expert book-finder extant. BOOKS WANTED: Masefield’s Salt 
Water Ballads, Widow in Bye Street, Everlasting Mercy, and any other 1st Edits. of 
Masefield ; Max Beerbohm Christmas Garland, 1912; 50 Caricatures, 1913; Zuleika 
Dobson, 1911, and any other Beerbohm ist Edits. ; Conrad’s Almayer’s Folly, 1895 ; 
Lord Jim, 1900; Nigger of the Narcissus, 1898 ; Tales of Unrest, 1898 ; Youth, 1902 ; 
Some Reminiscences, 1912.—-BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. 








OOKS.—Ainsworth’s Novels, 17 vols., {6 10os.; Burton’s Arabian 
Nights, 17 vols., £25; Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 6 vols., 25s.; John's British 
Birds and Haunts, 64 coloured plates, 12s. 6d. ; Rn Works, 12 vols., 


fs tos.; Ra * Works, 2 vols., illus., 358. om. £3 38.) ; Decameron, illus., 2 vols.,358. 
pub. £3 3 38.); Art of Extempore Speak ing, 48 : Ibsen’s Works, 12 vols., {3 128.; 
Mem: of Grammont, 2 vols., pdm Vv rt, £3; Farrer’s English Rock Gardens, 


2 vols., £3 38.; ch, 100 vols., in 25 hf. 


morocco, {12; R 


Burgess’ Antique Furniture, 12s. 6d.; Pun 
ussian Ballet, 6s. (pub. 21s.); Pepys’ Diary, 4 vols., 208.; Slater's 
Engravings and their Value, 428.; Trall’s Sexual Physiol and Sistem 4s. 6d. 
Catalogues free. Libraries purchased. 3,000 books want List free.—HOoLLAND 
Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


LD AGE DEFERRED.—The causes of Old Age and its post- 

jee ang by hygienic and therapeutic means. Fifth edi with a new 

chapter on the treatment and prevention of Premature O 

Arnold Lorand, M.D. R 8v0, oop. oe 480, \— gilt. 15s. carr. paid. Catalogue 
post free.—Tus Minerva Co., 9 St. treet, Leicester. 








LITERARY. 





AM Easy, should Sorwand Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. AntHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
. London. No ing fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


TO BE LET, SOLD AND WANTED. 


XFORD.—TO LET, comfortably furnished HOUSE, 6 bed, 3 
reception, bath; electric light, gas cooker; good garden and garage; near 
river; July 7th to Sept. 30th; rent according to length of let.— Box 743, 

NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








XFORD.—TO LET, well-furnished HOUSE, July 24th, for 8 
weeks ; 6 bedrooms, 3 reception, 2 bath ; electric light, Ideal boiler, gas cooker ; 
small garden ; near river; four guineas weekly, plate and linen extra. —Box 

744, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





OSY FURNISHED FLAT, from June 14th, for 2 or 3 months. 
Bedroon, sitting, kitchen, bath; geyser, gas stoves, plate, linen; 3 guineas 
weekly. —W tite, or call ‘after 5 pP.m., Miss BIRDS, 13 Newton Mansions, 

Queen’s Club Gardens, W. 14. 





MALL COTTAGE, furnished or unfurnished, WANTED by married 
couple, near London; 6 months or long period; 2 acres ground or near; low 
rent; highest references. — Box 745, NEw STATESM AN, 10 Great Queen 

Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





BERY STWYTH (near).—House, furnished on labour-saving lines, 
4 S. aspect, fine views. Two sitting, 4 bedrooms (sleep 7), bath, kitchen, 
About one mile sea and station. Tennis, golf, bowls, bathing, boatin 
motor trips, &c. Long or short periods. Terms reasonable. Daily help available if 
booked in time.—WHEELEY, Brynhyfryd, Lianbadarnfawr, Aberystwyth. 





AN anyone help in finding small COTTAGE, to rent or buy, within 
twenty-five miles north of london;?—Write “ O.,” 57 Belsize Avenue, N. 13. 





HANKLIN.—To be Sold or Let (moderate terms), unfurnished 

8 bed and 3 reception rooms; electric light, gas; tennis court, charming 

garden on Downs running down to the clifis—Apply BULL AND PORTER, 
Shanklin, I.W. 


YDE, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Furnished House (2 Sitting-rooms, 3 
Bedrooms) To Let for Short Periods, with services of excellent resident 
Cook-Housekeeper. From 3 gns. inclusive. Near golf course.—Miss A. 

BRACKENBURY, Coombe Hay, Pellhurst Road. 








I ‘Oo iat, for 6 weeks, from August 2nd, a small, easily-run House, 
2 sitting, 5 bedrooms, nursery, shady lawn, good kitchen garden, gas, tele- 
phone, fair general and scientific library; {6 6s. a week.—C. Boycort, 


17 Loom Lane, Radlett. 





ULWICH.—Residential Guest House, pleasantly situated near 
College and station. Billiards, badminton. Late dinner, Full or partial board. 
Terms from 37s. 6d.—Apply 77 Alleyn Park, S.E. 21. 





TUDENTS RECEIVED in a large and beautifully situated house, 
London, N.W.1 district. R gus. Rooms, breakfast, 
dinner and all meals on Saturday and Sunday ‘—Box 735, New STATESMAN, 

to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, Yonden, w. 


ROFESSIONAL WOMEN WORKERS.—Sunny Sitting-room and 
Bedroom (unfurnished), with service, available private house, Notting Hill 
Gate.—E., Box 742, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 

London, W.C. 2. 











HELSEA.—Self-contained Furnished Flat, 1st floor, 4 rooms, 
facing river, till October.—Apply ro Milton Chambers, 128 Cheyne Walk. 





UR. FLAT, 
b. (geyser), el. light, telephone. 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 


Mecklenburgh Square,—S.c., 1 sit. rm., 3 bed; K., 
£3 38. weekly.—Box 746, lees NEw STATESMAN, 
London, W.C. 





MUSEUM.—In Lady’s flat, Bed-sitting- 


ea exchanged.— 


C= TO BRITISH 
room with Breakfast offered to lady out all day. 30s. 


Letter first, N.S., 35 Russell Chambers, Bury St., W.C 





RAMOPHONE, new, lovely large inlaid Sheraton cabinet grand, 
4ft. high, all completely enclosed, with dome lid and record cupboard. 
Fitted with all the latest improvements. Good neck tone-arm, double spring 

motor, needle cups. Soft, perfect tone. Nickel-plated fittings throughout. Artistic 
piece of furniture. Will be sent carefully packed on receipt of {10 tos.; worth much 
more. Photo sent if desired.—F. MmLLEeRsnip, 67 Victoria Street, Windsor. 


EAUTIFUL and HEALTHY HOME for 3 or 4 children with a 

retired medical woman living on the Chilterns. Good educational advantages, 

we. Write Box 746, NEw STATESMAN, Io Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
2. 


ge with breakfast, for gentlewomen. Gas stoves.—Miss 
Kemp, ro Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 











FOR SALE, Lipp Triumph Auto-pianola; excellent condition, 
only year old, guaranteed for 9 years.—Apply ‘PEAcop, 5 Virginia Road, 
Marsh, Huddersfield. 





REFORMED INNS. 

AX for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the my =? Refreshment House Gpetetien, Itd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 7}%) or 6% Loan S 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, ~- _ ™ Street, W. 1. 


N O. 287, THE NEW STATESMAN, Oct. 5, 1918.—One or two copies 
— wae: .—Write PUBLISHER, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
on, 


OOK PLATES. Original designs.—Write for particulars to 
OsBorNES, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 











HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
oo) COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 
arments for free estimate.—LONDON TURNING Co. (Dept. “E”), 

97 Bowes Pak oad, London, E.5. "Phone: 1580 Dalston. 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 22) Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 


HE FRIENDS YOU SEEK ARE SEEKING YOU.”’—Congenial 

0 as nee Se Seas Gr Se U.C.C, (mot matrimonial). 
—S over 20 years.—For interesting send stamped, addressed 
envelope to the Sucrerary, 16 N.S., Street, London, .W.r. 

















TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 

Gentlemen and Ladies. First CLASS THROUGHOUT, 
July 11. DOLOMITES AND OBERAMMERGAU. 79 gns. 
Sept. 26. NORTH ITALIAN ART CITIES. 79 gns. 

Miss Bisuor, F.R.G.S., Auckland Rd., Upper Norwood, London, 5S.E. 19. 


A’ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 





4 weeks. 
4 weeks. 








OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House. 
Few minutes from Cliff lift, Winter gardens, trams and shops. Gas stove 
in bedrooms. Private car.—Apply Miss K. M. Exxis. 


ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
toe ay ny quite near sea and Downs. Tennis.—Mrs. RocERs. 
ma. 








EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 


t acres j tennis, croquet, 
oa per ft. up). Sixty rooms; 5 Wiles ton 





garages. Board-residence, 478. ‘sa. to 578. 6d. 
A House, LitrLepgan, Gos. 
RIGHTON BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. All bedrooms 


ht, hot water, gas fires. Pure, varied, generous diet.—Tariff from 


aged 
MASSINGHAM, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 


ORNWALL.—Guest House. Vegetarians preferred. Beautiful 
position on Mounts Bay. Highly recommended.— Warp, Southcote, Penzance. 








Belmont Miirren, Switzerland. Comfortable. 


OTEL PENSION, 
Highly reco mmended by English ladies 


7 Moderate terms. Excellent cuisine. 





WITZERLAND.—Weggis, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
views of Lake and Mountains. Terms from 7s. a day. 





Cea quarters, near sketching-grounds, West Sussex. Indi- 
viduals, small —— of ladies or family.—C. H. Nicwotzs, Ballinger Grange, 
Great Missenden, B . 
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which far too little attention is still given in this country. Mr. Darling 
studied his subject with a view to the needs of and possibilities in 
India, but his careful report can be safely recommended to all students 
of the subject. 


Pages from the Past. By Jonn Ayscovcu. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
Monsignor Count Bickerstaffe Drew (‘‘ John Ayscough”) was 
born and bred at ‘“ Gracechurch” which ‘on the whole was much 
more like Cranford than Middlemarch,” and his volume recalls those 
haleyon days of Culture, Limited. There was less luxury and osten- 
tation, the word “ gentleman ” still denoted a respected caste, politics 
were “‘a hobby of the ‘ quality,’ ” and the tradition of the grand tour 
had not yet been superseded by Messrs. Cook and Son. These essays 
are written in delightfully crisp English, full of pungency without 
any straining after paradox, and interspersed with anecdotes. He 
says of the modern cult of the millionaire, ‘‘ it is not always the million- 
aire who batters at the gates of ‘ Society,’ piteous to get in, but Society 
that peers over its wall (like the lunatic in Punch regarding the angler), 
calling out ‘Come inside.’”’ He says of Miss Braddon: ‘ For people 
who dislike literature, hers was exactly the sort of literature required ”’; 
of Meredith and Hardy: ‘‘ While reading Meredith one almost feels 
that the psychology of his people is too much for him—and for us; 
and, while reading Hardy one is sometimes tempted to ask if his own 
psychology is not too much for his characters.” It is a pity the 
writer lets himself go in a tirade against “anarchy” or ‘‘ Bolshevism,” 
bringing present-day political controversy into this bower of Victorian 
repose. The book is a sincere temperamental study which deserves 
to remain with us as one of the sort of books people then read. 
Fifty Years a Journalist. Heinemann. 
12s. 6d. 

The great American journalist, Mr. Melville E. Stone, has produced a 
most interesting autobiography. It is a long book, and yet it does 
not seem long. He has the experience of fifty years to relate, years 
crammed with incident and adventure, but his instinct for selection 
is admirable—a great part, no doubt, of his professional training 
lay in the development of this instinct—and he handles the vast store of 
material which he has accumulated with so much ease that we pass 
from decade to decade without a yawn. “Shop ” is always interesting, 
and there is a great deal of ‘‘ shop ” in this book of a sort that is rarely 
presented to us. In our daily reading it is necessarily suppressed. 
The columns of the Press are the one place where you do not learn 
how a great newspaper is created and maintained. Mr. Stone shows us 
the machine at work. From the moment when he first con- 
ceived the idea of starting a one cent newspaper in Chicago, his 
chief interest in life was journalism, till 1918, when he retired from 
active management of the ‘Associated Press,” that remarkable 
organisation which he served and sustained with so much enthusiasm. 
But there is a great deal in the book besides the description of his 
professional struggles and successes. His vocation led him all over the 
world, and brought him into touch with romantic figures. | We have 
glimpses of Parnell, of Gambetta, of Diaz. Sometimes he travelled as a 
mere observer, sometimes as a detective, and sometimes as an am- 
bassador. In addition to all this the book is full of American politics, 
and much light is thrown upon the history of America during recent 
years. 


By MetyitteE E. STone. 


THE CITY 


O the London Stock Exchange is going to reintroduce the 
contango system, the method which was in force prior 
to the war, whereby speculative transactions can be 

carried over from settlement to settlement until a crash occurs, 
a few cases of suicide happen, and some brokers are ruined, after 
which the game goes on as before. For some months past there 
has been strong opposition on the part of many members of the 
Stock Exchange to the reintroduction of this system, but the 
Stock Exchange Committee has not given effect to the petition 
presented to it, and, beginning with next week, speculators may 
go ahead. The danger of the carry-over or contango system is 
that a broker who receives an order to buy, say, £5,000 of shares 
from a client, has no means of knowing whether that client has 
not entered upon a similar transaction with twenty other brokers, 
and this may go on until thousands of people are the fictitious 
holders of vast amounts of stock, and until the bubble bursts 
with the usual results. Advocates of the system point out that a 
broker can always refuse to arrange these facilities for a client, 
but the obvious reply is that, first of all, for the reason stated, 
he does not know if the client has gone beyond his depth, and, 
secondly, a broker who refuses rather frequently to arrange 
carry-over facilities might soon find himself deprived of the 
majority of his clients. 
* * * 
Time and again since 1914, when this system was abolished, 
financial writers have pointed out, on the receipt of some bad 
news, that if a speculative account on pre-war lines had been in 





existence, we should have had a Stock Exchange panic, but the 
fact that all transactions had to be for cash happily prevented 
this. Of course, people can often borrow from the banks on the 
security of stock and thus buy in excess of their actual free cash, 
but that is a much less dangerous thing than the practically 
unrestricted speculation that is facilitated by the con 
system. The New York Stock Exchange manages to do a great 
deal more business than London, and there all transactions have 
to be settled for cash. The Stock Exchange Committee practi- 
cally admits the evil effects of the system, but, for the first time, 
it excludes from this resumption of carrying-over facilities, al} 
securities which come under the headings of “ British Funds” 
and ‘“ Colonial and Provincial Government Securities”; but 
speculation in these stocks is, of course, much less rampant than 
with others. It is a sign of decadence that while productive 
industry in this country is depressed, measures are being taken 
to make London a vast gaming saloon. We need a current of 
fresh air, politically and ethically ; it is hardly to be expected 
that this should come from the Stock Exchange, but it is a 
gratifying feature that a large number of influential members 
should have taken the wider national view, and have endeavoured 
to prevent the reintroduction of a system which, while it provides 
increased commissions by reason of the greater amount of specu- 
lative transactions it induces, has bad effects in the long run 
upon both the Stock Exchange and the nation. 


* * * 


Business has slackened off somewhat this week, and on Wednes- 
day prices fell away generally. Many of the new issues have 
been unsuccessful, even Lever Brothers 5 per cent. debentures 
not having been fully subscribed, and underwriters having to 
take 24 per cent., which, however, is not likely to worry them 
much. Underwriters of the New South Wales loan have had 
to take up no less than 94 per cent., which is not surprising, for 
it was rather overdiscounting improved conditions for that State 
to invite the public to pay 95 per cent. for a 44 per cent. loan. 
Cheap money looks like continuing, however, and with the 
Government disbursing something like £50,000,000 interest on 
War Loan on June Ist, the demand for high-yielding invest- 
ments of the better class is not likely to diminish. There is a 
gradual rise in the less active of these stocks, and I observe that 
Telephone Manufacturing Company 8 per cent. bonds and 
Kellner-Partington 7} per cent. debentures, recommended here 
once or twice recently at 934 and 97 respectively, have risen to 
973 and 102. The declaration of a dividend by the latter of 
15 per cent. shows that some branches of the paper manufacturing 
industry are doing well. The fusion of the old-established 
London Guarantee and Accident Company with the Phenix 
Assurance Company is a marriage of giants, the combined premium 
income being in the neighbourhood of thirteen millions. The 
amalgamation, of course, makes for even increased strength. 


* * * 


During the war appeals were made to everyone to show 
patriotism by subscribing to war loans; several of our great 
municipal authorities found it desirable to set a good example 
by subscribing for large amounts, even if they had to borrow 
the money with which to do it. Prominent among the corpora- 
tions which followed this course was Glasgow, which purchased 
no less than £4,549,500 of War Loan and Bonds at a cost of 
£4,244,235. For a long time this operation resulted in a loss, 
and last year the difference between the amount received in 
interest and that which the corporation had to pay as interest 
to the banks amounted to £44,000. A short time ago the Finance 
Committee resolved to sell all these stocks in order to prevent 
further loss. The great appreciation in the quotations of stocks 
of this description which has occurred during the past few months 
has, however, entirely altered the complexion of affairs, and the 
Glasgow Corporation, to its own great surprise, no doubt, finds 
that it has been able to sell all its War Loan holdings at a profit of 
over £100,000. The surplus will go to the city Common Good 
Fund ; this latter device enables a municipal authority to put 
into operation and carry out things which it is not legally entitled 
to do, as it provides means for such purposes without having 
recourse to the rates. The result of this deal in War Loan shows 
that even a municipality can act successfully as speculator, but 
the case is not one to be held up as an example that should be 
followed, for in this matter Glasgow, like other holders of gilt- 
edged securities, is now profiting by the general depression in 
industry, itself one of the prime causes of the rise in investments 
that do not depend upon industry, and Glasgow citizens will 
have to spend a great deal more on Poor Law relief than the 
profit they have made on this communal speculation. 

A. Emit Davies. 
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